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WEDDING-BELLS. 


fea are bells of joy. Ringing sweetly out on 


the autumn air, they chime in unison with all 
things sweet and fragrant—with the peaceful fields, 
reaped and shorn, but tranquil in the hour of ful- 
filment and harvest; with the spicy sheaves of the 
chrysanthemums, and the slender torches of the gen- 
tians, artd the glimmering gold of the witch-hazel 


down by the pasture bars They are in tune, too, 
with all the bright stir and glad thrill of the city 
life—with the quick feet of gay crowds, the merri- 
ment of children, the panoramic display and rain- 
bow sheen and glitter of the shop windows. Bells 


of joy! Whoever shall hear them will feel a swift 
response of sympathy; feel it, though pain and sor- 
row have dulled his own memory of youth’s glad- 
ness: acknowledge it, even though the ambitions of 
life and life’s hard battles have taken from him the 
glamour of love's early dream. Bells of joy! They 
quiver and swell across the happy autumn fields as 
they quivered and swelled over the wintry snow, 
over the spring floods, over the summer bloom and 
perfume 

All hearts salute the bride. Who so churlish, so 


bitter, so bare of good wishes, as not to wish her 
joy when the joy-bells ring for her wedding? 

The wedding-bells are bells of hope. This beauti- 
ful procession sweeping through the church aisle, 
forming into a picturesque group before the chancel, 
is not the pageant of a dream or of an hour. Thus 
for many a century, in many a land, have bride and 
groom taken upon themselves solemn and recipro- 
cal vows; thus have two lives been merged in a sin- 
gie life, and two separate halves formed a perfect 
whole. Husband and wife they leave the altar who 
pledge their troth before it, Bells of hope, ring out 
your sacred peals! Earliest of God's institutions on 
earth, antedating the church and the state, the fam- 
ily yet remains God's holiest possession, the pearl 
for which home is the casket—the type, in its end- 
less progression, of God's eternity. Sweet wedding- 
Bells of hope! 

All hearts salute the bride. Her gifts are but the 
outward and visible signs of that dower of spiritual 
grace which her very name represents. 

The wedding-bells are sacramental. The old Ro- 
man idea of the soldier's oath of fidelity unto death 
is involved in the word sacrament, and to every true 
heart marriage is this. Not lightly to be entered on, 
not lightly to be reft asunder. These sacramental 
bells assert, as they sound their challenge in the 
ear of the world, ‘‘ Love is strong as death.” Ay, 
stronger than death, for love is of the immortal. 

All hearts salute the bride! All voices bless her! 
All melodies are woven in her praise! Little chil- 
dren and old men alike smile as they listen to the 
wedding-bells, and every hand hastes to carpet the 
path before the bride with flowers. 


bells! 


HOW IT IMPRESSED MISS VAN AUKEN. 


““T HAD just begun 

to tell them about 
Chicago,” said Miss 
Van Auken, holding 
out her hand, as I came 
in a little late. ‘I did 
have such a good time, 
and I went to every- 
thing, even to the ball. 
The women were so 





Leiendeys 
pretty, and Mrs. Potter 


Palmer simply one blaze of jewels. Her superb diamond 
tiara, her white hair and youthful face, and the daintiness 
of her figure, made such an impression on everybody. Of 
course I went to the dedication exercises, and I was near 
enough, too, to hear most of the speeches,and Mrs. Le Moyne 
when she read the ode. You know that Mrs. Le Moyne, 
Miss Monroe, and Mrs. Palmer were the only women who 
sat among the orators that day. I never dreamed of so 
many people coming under one building together before. 
There were 100,000 of them, and when the 20,000 from out- 
side, who had no seats, came in, they hardly made any im- 
pression. Theodore Thomas, leading his t chorus of 
thousands at one end of the building, bad to wave his hand- 
kerchief in directing, so as to be seen by them at all. From 
where I sat they all looked like a mere handful of peo- 
ple. Back of the orators were the Presidential party, and 
then the diplomatic corps—a sweep of splendid color and 
brilliant trappings. I saw Brushes among the artists back 
of these. But | felt my heart give a great bound when I 
down 
form 











saw those three women among all those men comin 
the wide crimson-carpeted stairway dividing the p 
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— Miss Monroe so modest and 
lovely; and Mrs. Le Moyne full of such simplicity and dig- 
nity. Have you ever seen any one else stand before 


ntle; Mrs. Palmer so 


ing with her simple grace and composure? Half the men I 
know fuss with their eye-glasses as they look about the 
audience. They never cough till they come on the stage, 
nor bother about their lights till then, as though all these 
things did not belong to their preparations behind the wings. 
And don’t you know how singers stand and begin to read 
that last page of their music? And an actress, with the 
back of her hand towards her cheek, will touch the paint 
at the farther corner of her eye with just the tip of the 
delicately pointed and polished nail of her little finger. 
But Mrs. Le Moyne has no tricks. It seemed to me, as I 
watched her standing silent before that great throng of 
people, that she was unconscious of us all, listening to some 
inner voice none of us had knowledge of. I have always 
noticed this when she read. I had the courage the other 
day, when I met her, to mention it. * Every one else is so 
restless and conscious,’ I said. ‘I do not see how that is 
possible,’ she answered, ‘if one feels one is to approach a 
subject so much greater than one’s self.’ I do not wonder 
they gave her a wreath. She thinks the ode fine. She told 
me so herself. When she read those lines glorifying de- 
mocracy, 
* By storms made strong, by many dreams made wise,’ etc., 


there was a great outburst of applause. I was so glad of it. 
‘By many dreams made wise’ is so fine, so suggestive, I 
think. Most of the world thinks that hard knocks and ad- 
versity or ripe experience only give wisdom. But dreams 
do it, 1 am sure, though sometimes we laugh at the dream- 
ers. 

Professor Prodgers, with a strangely tender light in his 
eyes, turned to Mrs. Van Twiller. ‘I tell our little friend,” 
he said, ‘‘ that sometimes it is wisest not to see so much.” 

‘Oh, that is because we went to the Food Exposition the 
other night to hear Seidl’s orchestra,” Miss Van Auken an- 
swered, laughing. “I could not endure it, it hurt me so. 
Nobody listened. Not more than fifty people stopped. 
You looked on your programme, and saw receipts for cook- 
ing opposite selections marked from Wagner. You looked 
at Mr. Seidl, and back of his head you read a sign about 
shredded codfish. Underneath, a man was addressing groups 
of women on patent powders for baking. The arms of a 
windmill were whirling in the distance. A gilded cow on 
a model dairy was complacently shining, and everywhere 
people were talking, walking. and eating—eating pop-corn 
and macaroni and egg, and drinking a patent bouillon or 
sparkling cider. I never knew before how inharmonious 
smells and sounds of necessity are. For whenever I tried 
to listen—and by concentration 1 could get above the din of 
voices and the maddening creak of a thousand shoes on the 
floor below—just as I had nearly succeeded, some whiff from 
a new lightning- prepared concoction would assail my nostrils. 
I could never get above the smells. bpm roused me even 
from Rubinstein. Professor Prodgers only laughed at me. 
He called the whole affair an interestin study. But in the 
bottom of his heart I knew he felt it as I did.” 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE COLUMBIAN YEAR. 


F the spirits of men departed still keep themselves in- 
formed of what is said about them on earth, their bliss 
certainly cannot be unalloyed. It is often claimed that the 
sober second thought of the community is always right, and 
that sooner or later there is an agreement or ‘‘ consensus of the 
competent” which settles all historic questions. But y= 
cally this does not seem to occur, and the progress of time 
raises as many new questions as it settles among older ones. 
Half a century ago the American poet Charles Sprague, in 
his once famous poem on ‘ Curiosity,” mentioned as among 
the most permanent of perplexing problems such as these, 
“If Troy e’er stood, if Shakespeare stole a deer.” 


But the suggestion of Shakespeare’s deer-stealing is now 
wholly merged in the more vital question whether he did 
not also steal every play that bears his name; and however 
»reposterous the whole matter may seem to some of us, it 
fs yet pursued eagerly and exhaustingly by a number of 
worthy people. Henry the Eighth seemed to have had his 
final estimate made up as thoroughly as any sovereign who 
ever lived; and then came Mr. Froude to reopen the case, 
and patiently to attribute some sweet and sufficient motive 
for the killing of each successive wife of that much-married 
monarch. Will the question between Queen Elizabeth and 
Mary Queen of Scots be ever set at rest? Never, probably, 
while the tradition of beauty maintains the glamour by which 
beauty bewitched all contemporaries during her life. I 
have myself seen a gentle American woman climb up to the 
marble effigy of this same Queen Mary in Westminster Abbey, 
and bend down over the reclining face with a look like that 
of a mother watching a slumbering child; I have seen her 
kiss with reverent tenderness those delicate lips; and then, 
when going away, I have seen her hit the tomb of Elizabeth 
with a vicious dig from her umbrella. No; history has 
really no sure method of overcoming prejudice; and historic 
persons, seen in the longest perspective, may appear still 
the same. 

It is therefore probable that Columbus, if he had visited 
America during the last few weeks, would have found that 
four hundred years had afforded no wholly satisfactory balm 
for the sorrows of his lifetime. He wuld have found that 
the ante of Columbian orators have talked more about 
themselves and about what their contemporaries have done 
than about what Columbus did. And where he was the 
theme of discussion he might have shrunk alike from the 
overweening praise of those who would canonize him as a 
saint, and from the rather blunt dissent of those who con- 
demn him asasinner. There are undoubtedly multitudes of 
hovest Catholics towhom the most tangible side of the anniver- 
sary day was the papal dispensation which for once allowed 
them to have meat for dinner on Friday. And on the other 
hand the day seemed of no value to some estimable Protes- 
tants except as affording an opportunity to denounce a man 
who lived before the Reformation for being a good Catholic. 
Between these two lies the judgment of historians, who may 
err as such, but not, let us hope, from any sectarian bias on 
religious grounds. Among these, if not at the head of these, 
must certainly be ranked Mr. Justin Winsor, who is unques- 
tionably, since the death of Mr. Charles Deane, our highest 
American authority on all questions relating to the discovery 
and settlement of this continent. No serious historical stu- 
dent would be likely to claim that Mr. John Fiske, for in- 
stance, was as yet to be ranked beside either of these as a 
historical scholar. Yet Mr. Winsor,in writing the latest and 
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by far the most learned life of Columbus in the English lan- 
born, writes 


Fc Mr. Harrisse, though an American 
tually in French—ends in placing the character of Co- 
lumbus on so low a plane as to have called out a widel 
yl mengeg w . And now Mr. Charles Fra 
ams, also a high historical authority, expresses frankly 
the opinion that it would have been better for humanity, on 
the whole, if Columbus had not discovered America, since 
oa yy reign of Bpaniel Foy allie have 
tury or so, a g oO cruelty might have 
been averted. In this criticism, however, it does not yet ap- 
pear how much is intended for Columbus himself, and how 
much for the very formidable and unrelenting race of con- 
querors whom he represented, and from whom his followers 
were necessarily drawn. 

It is perhaps fortunate for us all that such wide ranges of 
opinion are possible, and that there is no statute of limita- 
tions in regard to historic ju nts. Above all, we must 
remember that those who criticise Columbus, even if the 
do it with too much animosity, stand as the historic defend- 
ers of those innocent native races whom the Spanish in- 
vaders crushed out of existence, so that they can never again 
speak for themselves. All early authorities agree as to the 
gentleness of the island population which Columbus found, 
and which absolutely vanished before him and his successors. 
The stronger tribes of the mainland were subdued by wea- 
pons, by fire, and by torture. The blood-hounds which pur- 
sued them were rated as soldiers under their own names, 
and received their regular soldiers’ rations of food, each 
being, indeed, about as crue] and formidable as aman. For 
the credit of human nature, and even of Spanish nature, we 
must remember that the same race, period, and religion 
which saw these iniquities produced also their historian and 
their would-be reformer in the noble Las Casas, a Spanish 
Dominican monk and missionary. He protested unceasing- 
ly against these cruelties, procured some mitigation of them, 
and, as bishop, undertook actually to refuse the sacrament 
to those who enslaved the Indians, although in this neither 
church nor state sustained him. But he at least put on 
record, for all time, the tragedies he beheld. ‘‘ With mine 
own eyes,” he says, “I saw kingdoms as full of people as 
hives are of bees, and now where are they? Almost all 
have perished. The innocent blood which they have shed 
cried out for vengeance; the sighs, the tears, of so many 
victims went up to God.” This is the testimony of the good 
Las Casas, one of the few men in history upon whose emi- 
nent saintship there is no spot or stain. And we must al- 
ways remember it to the glory of Columbus, in spite of all 
unfavorable appearances, that Casas was his admirer 
and his friend. T.W. H. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FABRICS FOR GIRLS’ FROCKS. 


= woollens and rough stuffs are preferred to smooth 
cloths and cashmeres for girls’ winter frocks. The 
have the appearance of great warmth, as their colors are rich 
and dark, and many of them are novelties, or else revivals 
of old-time weaving. Thus there are the repped wools, or 
épingelines, in plain colors, or changeable, or speckled with 
another color; or iridescent, showing many tints; or else in 
stripes or plaids. Next are the rougher diagonals of very 
wile tele in one color or in two—the latter being newest— 
or speckled with silk, or it may be wrought with larger dots 
of silk; and to these are added the familiar serges, aoana, 

cheviots that make such durable dresses. Wool vel vets 
with dark pile springing from a light background, and the 
Russian velours with cords of changing hues, are chosen 
for best dresses. Fancy Bedford cords, bouclé wools, and 
heavy crépons remain in favor. 

Above all else plaids prevail, both in inexpensive wool 
twills for every-day dresses and in the rep wools, like 
poplins, for nicer wear. There are also plaid velvets for 
trimming silk and wool gowns, and many plaid silks of 
smooth or twilled surface for guimpes and shirt waists. 
The tartans most used are those that combine blue and 

n,and the red Stuart oe The preference is for 
ancy French plaids, in which nch manufacturers intro- 
duce the stylish colors of the season, and proceed to call them 
is, though they have none of the strong bright Scotch 
coloring. 

Velvets and repped silks are so much used in combination 
with fancy woollens, as jackets, revers, girdles, and stock- 
collars, that very little trimming is required for girls’ dresses. 
Velvet ribbons, some 7 simple gimps and Teun slight 
braiding of soutache, wide Hercules braid in rows, with 
very narrow rows of fur, and occasionally lace, are the gar- 
nitures when used. 

Two or three colors and as many fabrics are seen in one 
dress for a child, arranged very much in the way familiar in 
ladies’ gowns. Hence it is impossible to say that any one 
color is the fashion; but there is an evident preference for 
dresses that combine green with blue, dark rose with pink 
and black, brown with green or with gray-blue, tan with 
rose, red with black, and Russian blue with black. 


THE NEW MODELS. 


Round waists of natural length made soft and full prevail 
among the new dresses for girls from four to fourteen years 
old. — of becoming width laid in irregular folds or 
else bands of ribbon with buckles and rosettes in front and 
back, confine the fulness of many waists. Yokes are less 
used than last season, but are considered stylish when cut 
round and quite shallow and made of conspicuous coloring, 
as a gay light plaid velvet yoke in a chestnut brown or 

m wool dress, or a pale Russian blue wool yoke in a 
ress of mixed light and dark blue diagonal. Short broad 
revers and longer bretelles graduated to great width and 
fulness above the shoulders are favorite trimmings. Jacket 
waists are in great favor, whether confined to the front and 
turned back from a full shirt waist, or else made as a little bo- 
lero, short and wide across the back, and with square-corner- 
ed fronts, either quite - from the waist or permanent- 
enna to it. In all cases these jackets are very short. 

e coat waists most used have merely a coat back, either 
belted or in square tabs, while the front is a short open jack- 
et reaching only to the waist-line over a plain vest or full 
shirt waist. Sleeves are large with puffs at the top, or else 
tapering in gigot fashion. Velvet sleeves are in great favor 
in wool dresses. The prettiest collar is a bias piece of the 
material used for trimming, hemmed without fining, then 
drawn around a stiff collar in “stock” fashion. This 
may be shirred in front and back in two narrow lengthwise 
frills, or else end under a chou or bow in the back. Similar 
drapery forms cuffs, and girdles are made in the same sim- 
ple way, of any width found becoming to the childish fig- 
ure. Skirts are straight and full, and entirely without trim- 








an 








ming. They fall just over the knee, except for very tall 
pn get ay Sap mel fh to the shoe-tops. are 
shirred or to the w with most of the fulness 
+ apn tog sete ea nt ae caper te — goes 

n one , even guimpes permanently set id, as 
full plone of plaid Sik with porn 5 bodice and skirt of 
plain blue or brown diagonal wool, or else a rich repped silk 
guimpe in a dress of wool velours. 


VARIOUS FROCKS. 


Among popular dresses for girls of eight to fourteen years 
to wear at school are those of dark blue or brown diagonal 
wool, made with a round waist buttoned on a “fly band” 
in the back, the middle front yoo with bright plaid silk 
or wool, fully gathered and soft looking, between draped 
revers of the wool falling in jabots that show plaid on the 
under side. Two rows of narrow gimp trim the revers, the 
collar, and the wrists of the large sleeves. The straight 
skirt is full and plain. Another favorite simple dress has 
a full waist of plaid silk or wool banded with velvet ribbons, 
the sleeves and skirt of plain wool; this model is admirably 
illustrated on another page of this paper. 

The plaid woollens are made bias throughout if of small 
plaids, bat straight when large conspicuous plaids are chosen. 
A rather dressy plaid gown for 
repped wool in 


irls of fourteen years is of 
reen and blue blocks dotted with tiny red 
silk specks, and barred with yellow and white. It is made 
bias in every part. The round waist, hooked behind, has no 
fulness on the shoulders, yet is pleated into a belt of black 
satin ribbon two inches wide tied in a lengthwise bow on 
the left side. To give a full effect a collarette is added of 
two little plaid capes, the lowest — a inches deep, 
bordered with black satin ribbon, and falling from a high 
collar band of the ribbon. The sleeves form two large puffs 
to the elbow, and are close below, with a twist of ribbon 
around the wrist. The skirt, reaching the ankles, is three 
yards wide, broadly hemmed, and gathered at top. A second 
dress of a similar plaid has a separate bolero jacket made 
of dark blue diagonal wool like widely twilled serge; it is 
sleeveless and without trimming, and is to be slipped over 
the plaid waist to vary the toilette or add slight warmth. 

For girls of eight or ten years are one-piece guimpe 
dresses of repped wool of a mastic shade with the guimpe 
of grayish-green repped silk. The skirt has two breadths of 
the double-width wool shaped about the waist on the sides, 
the front and back of the waist taken up in four box pleats 
and pointed high on the bust to meet the guimpe. This 
guimpe has a yokelike piece of the mastic wool set on, and 
feather-stitched with green silks between four rows of baby 
ribbon of the same green shade. The full silk sleeves have 
cuffs similarly trimmed. 

Plaid silk guimpes in wool dresses with a corselet bodice 
are shirred below the collar, and fall in a doubled frill low 
over the top of the bodice and sleeves. Entire waists of 
plaid silk are made like the shirt waists worn in the summer, 
and are used with various skirts of silk and wool. These 
waists, with the bolero and Eton jackets and the silk guimpes, 
furnish many ways of remodelling partly worn dresses, and 
others that are outgrown. 

A very elegant dress of Russian velours, a holiday frock 
for a girl of twelve years, is of pale blue and brown cords 
that wave in the new way. This skirt comes almost to the 
shoe-tops. The front of the waist is soft and full, the back 
plain, the whole girdled with brown velvet, and worn with a 
sleeveless short bolero of the brown velvet. The sleeves are 
of brown velvet, close fitting up to the elbow, with a bias puff 
of velours above. The wide full skirt is bias and without 
trimming. 

APRONS. 


White lawn or cambric aprons that nearly cover the entire 
frock, protecting it from soil, are a comfort alike to mothers 
and children. , They may be made half-low in the neck and 
sleeveless, having a round waist trimmed about the neck 
with a deep frill that falls over the top of the dress sleeves. 
The skirt is gathered on very full, and the waist buttons in 
the back. The frill may be of plain lawn, of white embroid- 
ery, or else scalloped with colors. A wide sash is sometimes 
tied in the back. Various simple and pretty designs for 
aprons are given from time to time in the Bazar. 


EMPIRE GOWNS. 


The long Kate Greenaway frocks have become hackneyed, 
and are now mostly seen on girls of only three years, though 
some mothers retain them for very slight girls of five who 
are small for their age. The French Empire gown, now so 
popular in Paris for children, is the only long dress consid- 
ered fashionable, and this is used almost entirely for evening 
dresses and party frocks. For such occasions it is made for 
girls of any age up to sixteen. These dresses have a short 
waist, sometimes confined to the back, while the front has 
long breadths gathered to a collar or to a shallow yoke, and 
girdled across the bust. The skirt is straight and scant, and 
reaches the ankle, if not the instep. Quaint old-time silks, 
with Empire laurel wreaths, or flowered stripes, or else hea- 
vier repped bengalines, are used for these pretty frocks, the 

ound usually Tees white, or a very light shade of pink, 

lue, or yellow. Simple white muslin dresses are made in 
this way, and others of soft fine woollens, crépons, bouclé 
wool, or cashmere, while an effective gown for a portrait is 
of old-pink velvet trimmed with flat bands of white lace and 
narrow brown fur that looks like Russian sable, but is really 
the dark tail of American mink. 


PARTY FROCKS. 


The more modern French dress with full short skirt fallin 
just over the knee, rather long round waist, and large puff 
sleeves is preferred for the party frocks of the little daugh- 
ters of fashionable mothers. These dresses are most becom- 
ing to plump girls from four to onee ae ofage. The 
are made of Pompadour silks, of crépe de Chine, and Henri- 
etta cloth or crépon of very _ colors, with half-high 
waist and a little bolero jacket of velvet, or else a wide vel- 
vet girdle half ee the waist. Short puffed sleeves of 
velvet are added, and the guimpe is of silk or lace, or fine 
nainsook much trimmed with lace. Im many cases a 
guimpe is not needed, as the waist is nearly high, and has a 
velvet twist around the neck; the sleeves in such waists have 
a fall of lace below the puff. The skirt has four and a half 
or five breadths of silk, and presents the appearance of bein 
worn over a full icoat. Directoire revers of velvet, an 
lace epaulettes or bretelles of great width also trim such 
skirts. A belt of folds ending in a rosette or bow is more in 
keeping than sashes with hanging ends. 


BABY GIRLS AND BOYS. 


There is no change in the white nainsook dresses worn by 
baby girls and boys up to two years of age. Then the 
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waists are made round and lengthened, in preference to fall- 
ing full from yokes, girls still sendin these if becom- 
ing. Boys are then put in cambric and dimity frocks that 
have box-pleated with insertions between the pleats 
and these are t more boyish-looking when provided 
with turned-over co! and s. At three years boys are 
put into kilted dresses, and girls may have colored wool 
gowns, unless the mother ers white dresses for another 


ear. 

. Repped silk and repped wool coats, made long and full, 
are worn by these little people in pure white or in pale gray- 
blue, old-rose, pear], or tan-color, trimmed with dark brown 
fur in the narrowest bands of beaver, or else mink tails. 
Designs for cloth coats given on another page are also car- 
ried out in silk. Basket-woven silks and those with spiral 
cords make very elegant cloaks. Another fancy is to make 
Little Red Riding-hoods of small girls of three or four years, 
arraying them in a long cloak of red cloth edged with fur, 
and a large red bonnet of ine, and adding red shoes 
and stockings. An ly dsome coat of red cloth 
has a red velvet cape pleated full and long in the back, and 
very short in front. ys wear Tam o’ Shanter caps of the 
material of their coats, with a band of fur around the crown, 
and ear-tabs of fur. 


GIRLS’ WRAPS AND HATS. 


Cloth jackets with shoulder capes, double or triple, are 
in great favor with large girls and small alike. They come 
in soft warm cloths, gray-blue, tan, brown, or red, and are 

rtly fitted to the figure, and warmly lined. Long cloaks 

or smaller girls cover their dresses entirely, and are made 
full, or with a Watteau pleat in the back, belted in, or else 
with the belt or cord passing under the pleat. Tabbed capes 
edged with cord, or else gathered velvet capes are around the 
shoulders. Ulsters for school-girls to wear in rain or shine 
are of striped or plaid wool, made double-breasted, with 
a military cape that is detachable. Fileecy cloths in light 
Russian blue or old-rose make dressy Directoire coats for 
= of eight to twelve years when trimmed with black or 

rown fur. 

Girls’ felt hats match the cloak in color, sometimes being 
of a lighter shade. They have wide soft brims without 
lining and often without wire, while others are slightly un- 
dulating, requiring wire to keep them in ful s " 
Full soft crowns of velvet are added, with the left side 
much higher than the right, and a twist of satin ribbon 
around the base. A chic trimming is a long loo bow of 
satin a trifle more than an inch wide coming forward on 
the left side, and holding a thick rosette, through which 
two dark quills are thrust. A blond-baired girl looks lovely 
in a soft-brimmed hat of tan-color, with darker brown velvet 
crown quite low and full, the back of brim caught up with 
pink ostrich tips, while in front of the crown two Cows 
quills are crossed like the letter X. Gilt and silver galloon 
in a bow of many loops with sharp ends trims brown felt 
hats, and holds the quills that are so popular this season. 
Black hats of felt or velvet in large icturesque shapes are 
worn with almost any wrap. Their trimming is a large 
cluster of demi-long plumes quite near the front, held in a 
buckle -of white and green stones, or else small black tips 
are made to curl around the crown, and — en up 
high on the left side. For school wear dark felt hats are 
brightened by a large Alsacian bow of velvet or of Scotch 
plaid silk with two quills following the outline of the loops. 


SHOES. 


Children up to four years of age wear laced shoes or but- 
toned boots of ooze kid, in tan, , blue, white, or pink 
shades; they also wear bronze and black French kid boots. 
Shoes with spring heels are worn by girls until their feet 
are large enough to require No. 2 shoes, then they are per- 
mitted to have ordinary heels moderately low and broad. 
For nicest wear they have buttoned boots with patent-leather 
vamps and cloth tops, also French kid boots tipped with 
patent leather. Little girls still using spring heels have 
patent-leather shoes with cloth tops; these are made light 
enough for use at dancing-school. 

Thanks for information are due Messrs. ARNOLD, Con- 
sTABLE, & Co.; B. Attman & Co.; Arrxen, Son, & Co.; 
E. A. Morrison; Best & Co.; and Wri1i1amM ARNOLD. 


PERSONAL. 


Miss Emtity Huntineton, of the Wilson Mission, 125 St. 
Mark’s Place, New York, is known far and wide for her 
kindly interest in the uplifting of the masses. More than 
any other woman of the period Miss Huntington has labored 
to extend a practical knowledge of cooking and house- 
keeping among the poor. Miss Huntin ton calls the atten- 
tion of the charitable to the Whittier School, recently or- 

anized in connection with the work at Hampton Institute, 
Virginia. It is intended to teach —s to the older girls, 
that they may be fitted in the long vacations to earn money 
by good work. The appliances have been furnished, and a 
competent instructor has been secured, but there is still an 
urgent need for money to buy materials and pay the teach- 
er’s salary. Gifts for this purpose should be sent to Mr. 
F. N. Gilman, treasurer of Hampton Institute, marked, ‘‘ For 
the cooking classes at the Whittier.” It costs fifty dollars a 
school year to teach one class per week. There may be cir- 
cles of ing’s Daughters who would like to help in this ex- 
cellent work. 

—Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford, whose stories and ry 
have always afforded pleasure to Bazar readers, and who 
stands easily in the front rank among American authors, is 
a slender graceful woman with a manner of exceeding 
charm. Mrs. Spofford is very fond of the womanly employ- 
ment of knitting, and her results in this direction are as 
artistic as her fiction. She says: “I do love knitting. You 
sit and think your own thoughts, and nothing hinders; you 
= oo lazy, and yet you are accomplishing a good 

ea ” 


—Miss Lucy Booth, the yomame daughter of General 
Booth, the Salvation Army leader, is now at work in India. 
She is about twenty years old, and bright and pretty. With 
the energy and originality that have c her 
father’s career, she has determined to conform, as far as 
sible, to the manners and customs of the country. 
Booth has been rechristened ‘‘ Colonel Ruhani,” the last 
word meaning, in the of the land, “ spirituality” or 
“‘righteousness”; and she adopted the sorree,a long 
wide cloth which serves as a skirt, and a red jacket—these 
forming the uniform of East India Salvationists. 

—Mrs. Belva A. Lockwood has just been admitted to the 
bar at Marlborough, Prince George’s County, Maryland, 
where twenty-four years her application for admission 
met with an abrupt refusal from Judge Magruder, then sit- 
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ting on the bench for the county. J 
little speech at the time, d oe 
at home with her husband and ch 


Lockwood has outlived the #) 
has practised in another Mary 
eleven years. 

—Daughters of the Revolution recentl 
ball at mas Jefferson's old home, ‘ 
Charlottesville, Virginia. The house, which stands on a 
hill, was brightly illuminated, and the wooded drive for 
nearly a mile was lighted with festoons of lanterns. General 
Fitzhugh Lee delivered a short address, after which the 
minuet was danced by prominent members of society from 
New York, Baltimore, and leading cities in the South. 

—The colored women of New Orleans have sent Judge 
Albion W. Tourgee a handsome silk lap robe. The material 
of the robe was grown, spun, and up by the women, 
who also put a large amount of neat and utiful needle- 
work into their gift, which is really a marvel of skilful 
designing and delicate embroidery. Judge Tourgee was 
asked to accept the robe as a token of the gratitude which 
the New Orleans colored women feel for his efforts in behalf 
of their race. 

—The idea of the “‘ Yale Home,” or hospital for students, 
which is soon to be completed at the university, is said to 
have originated with Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, whose son 
died last summer from typhoid fever contracted in New 
Haven. Mrs. Vanderbilt and other prominent women have 
~~ liberally for the my ne is intended particular- 
y for students from a distance, who cannot readily reach 
home when taken ill. 

—About forty per cent. of the Vassar graduates are said 
to marry, while a majority of the others become teachers. 
Five of the alumne are now taking post-graduate courses 
at Yale, two at the University of Chi , one at Ann Arbor, 
in the medical department, and one at Leipsic. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





PRUE AND I. By GEORGE WILLIAM CurTIS. Illustrated 
from Drawings by ALBERT EDWARD STERNER. 8vo, II- 
luminated Silk, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3 50. (/ 
a Box.) 

Edition de luxe (limited to 250 copies), Full Vellum, 
$15 00. (ina Box.) Ready shortly. 


DAISY MILLER AND AN INTERNATIONAL EPISODE. By 
HENRY JAMES. Illustrated from Drawings by HARRY 
W. McVickar. 8vo, Illuminated Cover, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Top, $3 50. (Jn a Box.) 

Edition de Luxe (limited to 250 copies), Full Vellum, 
$15 00. (ina Box.) Ready shortly. 


A TOUR AROUND NEW YORK, and My Summer Acre: 
Being the Recreations of Mr. Felix Oldboy. By JOHN 
FLAVEL Mines, LL.D. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3 00. 


THE PRAISE OF PARIS. By THEODORE CHILD, Author 
of ‘‘Art and Criticism,” etc. Profusely Illustrated. 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2 50. 


ALONG NEW ENGLAND ROADS. By WILLIAM C. PRIME, 
LL.D., Author of “1 Go a-Fishing,”’ etc. 16mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1 00. 


AN EARTHLY PARAGON. A Novel. By EvA WILDER 
McGtasson, Author of “Diana’s Livery.” Illustrated 
by F.V. Du Monpb. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


RECORDS OF TENNYSON, RUSKIN, BROWNING. By 
ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2 oo. 


THE BOY TRAVELLERS IN CENTRAL EUROPE, Ad- 
ventures of Two Youths in a Journey through France, 
Switzerland, and Austria, with Excursions among the 
Alps of Switzerland and the Tyrol. By THOomas W. 
KNOX. Profusely Illustrated. Square 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $3 00. 


THE IVORY GATE. A Novel. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 
Besant’s Novels. 


CHILDREN: Their Models and Critics. By AURETTA 
Roys ALDRICH. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 75 cents. 


AMERICANISMS AND BRITICISMS, with Other Essays 
on Other Isms. By BRANDER MATTHEWS. With Por- 
trait. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. In the series 
‘* Harper’s American Essayists,”’ comprising: Howells’s 
Criticism and Fiction; Warner’s As We Were Saying ; Cur- 
tis’s From the Easy Chair ; Higginson’s Concerning All of 
Us; and Hr*ton’s From the Books of Laurence Hutton, 


ADVENTURES OF SHERLOCK HOLMES. By A. CONAN 
Doy te, Author of “Micah Clarke,” etc. Illustrated. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


LONDON. By WALTER BESANT, Author of ‘‘ Fifty Years 
Ago,’ etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3 00. 


HARPER’S BLACK AND WHITE SERIES. Latest Issues. 
IMustrated. 32mo, Cloth, 50 cents each: A Little Swiss 
Sojourn, by W. D. Howells; A Family Canoe Trip, by 
Florence W. Snedeker; A Letter of Introduction, by W.D. 
Howells. 


By WALTER BESANT. 
In Harper’s Library Edition of 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent 


by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price. HARPER'S CATALOGUE 
will be sent to any address on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 
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Young Lady’s Hat. 
fH EHIS is a wide-brimmed hat of soft felt of a light 
beige-color, with a border of shaggy beaver felt in 
the brim I'he trimming is beige-colored ribbon under 
laid with pink ribbon, which forms a large bow on the 
front uround the crown, and knotted at the 
back 


is Carrieu 


Winter Toilettes. 
fe jacket of which front and back views are given 
in Figs. 1 and 5 is of dark blue cloth, with a collar 


and shoulder cape of livery drab cloth, the cape being 


carried in draped revers down the front. The flaring 
sleeves are rolled at the edge and faced with the light 
cloth \ ribbon bow is at the throat 

An “1818” pe lisse and bonnet are illustrated in Fig. 2 
The pelisse is of dark green cloth. It is lapped to one 


und has a broad shaw! collar of dark 
vet borders at the edges, and a velvet 
belt with chfitelaine bag 

The child's Empire frock Fig. 3 is of dark blue velvet 
with a collar and tie of pale yellow silk, and a sash of 
the silk tied in a bow at the back 

The house gown Fig. 4 is of mauve wool spotted with 


side at the front 


green veivet, vé 





violet A panel of violet silk is inserted between scal 
loped edges of the skirt on the left side. The round 
waist is of silk, emerging from a shallow scalloped 
corselet of the 8] 101, which is belted with violet 
silk. Shoulder drape of spotted wool are on the 
close-fitting silk sleeves, which flare at the wrist 
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than day 


ws 1 mawic there is in the sound of an old song 
It goes straight t he heart It is *‘ Douglas, 
Doug 


iglas, tender and true,” and you hear it thrummed 
on an old tin pan of a piano as you turn down an old 
fashioned out-of-the-way street, the girl's voice singing 
it quave it * But in a second you are miles 
sway | twenty years are swept aside, as one draws back 
a « ui The big square drawing-room, with the broad 
window-seats, the panes of glass smal! and diamond-shaped, 
the door-knobs silver and gleaming with polish, the garden 
outside whe box rises to the height of a man’s head, cut 
and clipped in quaint and formal shapes—all these are of 


Maryland, and are eloquent as survivals of the Colonial pe- 
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Pig. 1.—Jacket wita CAPE. 
[See Fig. 5.] 


Fig. 2.—Emprme Pe.isse AND 
Bonner. 
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Youne Lapy’s Har. 


riod. And you are young, and throbbing with sentiment, 
and somebody has just confessed that she loves you, and 
you only. Cousin Mary at the piano is singing ‘‘ Douglas” 
in that wistful, pleading voice of hers, unmindful of the 
scene enacting in the window-seat, and quite unaware that 
she is associating her song in the holiest life-memory of two 
loyal hearts. 


Fig. 3.—LitrLe Grrv’'s EMprme 
FRocK. 
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Fig. 4.—Hovse Dress. 





“Robin Adair,” the wild, free melody, so pure, so 
rich; ‘‘Bonny Dundee,” with its lilt of the cavalier; 
“ All the blue bonnets are over the border "—when we 
listen to these we are independent of time and s ‘ 
and are transported over the gulfs of years into our — 

-away morning. 
Oh, these dear old songs! Well does Jean Ingelow 
ask in one of her sweet poems, 
“Is there never a chink in the world above 
Where they listen to words from below ?” 
It would seem as if in heaven itself some souls would 
drift apart from those seas of choral melody to hear the 
sweet notes, threadlike, tender, bewitching, of the songs 
2 used to sing. 
he old army songs, “‘ Maryland, my Maryland,” 
‘‘Away down south in Dixie,” on the one hand, and 
‘Rally round the flag, boys,” “‘ Tramp, tramp, tramp, 
the boys are marching,” on the other, still enthrall those 
who sometimes hear them now. Bayard Taylor set a 
frame of pellucid verse around “‘ Annie Laurie,” when 
the soldiers sang it about their camp fire: 


* Each heart recalled a different name, 
But all sang Annie Laurie.” 


Advantages of Atmosphere. 


VERYBODY comprehends that no menace to health 

of body equals in danger that of a malarious atmos- 

phere. Intangible, subtle, freighting the air with germs 

invisible to the eye, but fatally potential, a poisoned at- 

mosphere is to be dreaded and avoided, and, if possible, 
purified, or life will pay the forfeit. 

The moral and intellectual atmospheres, it goes with- 
out saying, are at least as important and as well worth 
considering as the material. We may guard our chil- 
dren from many positive influences for their evil; from 
none so assiduously as from atmosphere. In vain shall 
we surround them with the appliances of culture and 
the machinery of education, and in vain insist on faith 
in the best and highest good, if we ourselves have no 
faith, or if those with whom they associate are impure. 

“Where did that boy pick up that profane or slangy 
expression? where acquire that cynicism? where receive 
the taint which has entered into his nature?” The an- 
swer is almost always, ‘‘ From the atmosphere of bad books 
or of bad companions.” 

“Why do you insist on reading every book your daughter 
does, and on doing so before she makes acquaintance with 
its contents?” was the inquiry made of a very conscientious 
mother. 

“Simply,” was the reply, “that I may save my child’s 
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Fig. 5.—Front or JAcKEr, 
Fie. 1 
































mind from anything hurtful in the atmosphere. It is safe 
to prevent; it is not always practicable to uproot. I would 
rather plant flowers than exterminate weeds.” 

A refined atmosphere insures refinement. A rough, tur- 
bulent, unwholesome atmosphere causes the growth and 
thriving of qualities which render their possessor as disa- 
greeable in society as an east wind the weather. 


W OLFENBERG.* 


BY WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avtruor or “A Paetrorss or Tuvir,” “Strrance ADVENTURES OF A 
Puarton,” ‘‘Gaeen Pastures and PicoapiLty,” ero. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
OVER A VOLCANO. 


TEXT morning found us opposite the yellow-brown plains 
of Troy and the odd little windmills; on our right was 
Tenedos,with its small red town and more windmills; around 
us, the blue AZgean. It was a day that opened under fair 
auspices; it ended in sadder fashion. 

What struck us most, as we were sailing away down to 
Cape Baba and the shores of Mitylene, was the undaunted 
cheerfulness maintained by Wolfenberg, in view of all these 
recent disclosures. You would have thought that everything 
had turned out just as he had planned and desired. He made 
open profession of acquaintanceship with Hitrove, walking 
up and down with him, chatting and laughing; and Amélie 
Dumaresq seemed pleased to see those two together. When 
he talked to Mrs. Dumaresgq, be had nothing 
but the most confident assurances about the 
young Russian, and praise of his appearance, 
his manner, his serenity of temper, his air of 
good-breeding. All was going well and as 
it should be—because of Amélie’s obvious 
happiness, 

‘* And never a thought about himself!” said 
Lady Cameron, almost bitterly, to her usual 
confidante. Then she went on: “‘ But I have 
been thinking about him. And I am quite 
of your opinion; we ought not to let a man 
like that, simply through his own unselfish- 
ness, be thrown aside in any such cold-blood- 
ed fashion. What does he mean todo when 
he returns to London? Do you think he 
would care to pay a visit to Inverfask? Ewen 
is almost sure to meet us at Malta, and he 
would be delighted with such a companion 
Mr. Wolfenberg could go right on with us. 
And fancy what a revelation the West High 
lands would be to him—the mysterious lone 
liness of them, the remoteness, and wildness. 
You know, Missis, I’ve had some little expe- 
rience of the West Highlands now, and in 
settled fine weather, when we do happen to 
get such a thing, they come away down and 
down, and down and down, until they might 
be Lake George, or Windermere, or Killar 
ney, or anything; then of a sudden the raging 
Atlantic gales are upon us, and the whole 
place is whirled clean away out of the reach 
of the ordinary landseape-painter. But if a 
man like Wolfenberg were to see the mists, 
and the fearful gloom, and the blazes of light 
and color—” 

‘Well, here he is coming along, Peggy,” 
observed her companion. **‘ Why don’t you 
ask him at once? 

Amélie Dumaresq was with him; she had 
intercepted him for some reason or another 

‘Oh, Mr. Wolfenberg,” said Lady Came- 
ron, a little timidly, as those two drew nigh, 

we have just been talking about the West 
Highlands—and+and artists all say that Oc- 
tober is the finest month for color—and I was 
wondering whether you could be persuaded 
to come and stay with us at Inverfask for a 
while—just as long as you found the neigh 
borhood interesting. I expect my husband 
to join the ship at Malta, and we might all 
go on together, when we reach England, if 
that suited yourarrangements. I don’t know 
whether you have anything to detain you in 
London—” 

Here she stopped. She could see that he 
was looking embarrassed, and indeed there 
was some touch of color in the pale and re- 
fined face as he answered her implied ques- 
tion 

‘** No, [have made no very definite plans,” 
he said, evasively. Then he turned to his 
companion. ‘‘There are your drawings, 
Amélie—the exhibition; we must not aban- 
don that. At least,” he continued, with a 
certain diffidence, ‘I assumed that you still 
meant to carry out that idea. It would be 
a pity to abandon it. I should like you to 
come before the English public. I know how 
you would be received; I feel sure of it.” 

Curiously enough, before replying she 
glanced quickly across the ship’s deck tow- 
ards Paul Hitrevo, who was at the opposite 
rail rolling a cigarette. 

**I—I am not sure,” she said, with down- 
cast eyes. ‘‘I think I had forgotten about 
it. And perhaps — perhaps, after alli, it 
would be better to leave that aside.. I am 
not so anxious for the opinion of the public. 
It was your opinion, Ernest, and your con- 
stant backing me up, that made me dream 
about, being an artist. And now—well— 
there are other things—” But here she broke 
away from all this pretty confusion, and. pro- 
ceeded to speak in the frank, downright, im- 
petuous fashion that was a good deal more 
natural to her. ‘ Ernest, what is the use of 
your talking about my wretched trash? If 
there is to be an exhibition at all, let it be, 
as I have insisted again and again. an exhi- 
bition of your collected works. That would 
be something—something noble aid fine— 
and whether you held it in London or New 
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York, I think I should be there. to see, no matter where I 
might have to come from. When you can bring together a 
series of great imaginative works like those that have won 
you your fame, what is the use of coming to me for my 
wretched little scraps and sketches from the Atelier Didron? 
No, no, Ernest; put that aside, at least in the mean time; 
and think of something more important—that is, if you are 
capable of thinking about anything connected with yourself 
for a single moment.” 

And with that she went away, for her mother had twice 
called her. Wolfenberg followed her with his large, gray, 
thoughtful eyes. 

“*T wonder if she means wholly to abandon her art—to 
put it altogether aside—and forever?” he said, in profound 
meditation. ‘‘ Perhaps she does not know the sacrifice she 
is making. Yet to have advanced so far—to have shown 
such power—” 

He was silent. And for a second or two the friends who 
were with him rather held back from intrusion, knowing in 
what direction his thoughts were bent; but, presently, to di- 
vert his mind from that too sombre prospect, Peggy return- 
ed to her proposal that he should, on reaching England, go 
on with herself and her husband to Inverfask. It was a 
kindly and considerate suggestion on her part; but then we 
knew from of old that she was capable of such things. 

‘* Why,” she said to him, “‘ you, of all people in the world, 
are just the one to understand thoroughly the mysterious 
charm and fascination of those remote islands. Shall I tell 


you how I got some small inkling of it myself, though I 
went there as a stranger? We have a choir at Inverfask, 
and they practise in the Volunteers’ Drill Hall, a big, empty, 
wooden place, and one night my husband and I walked 
It was very dark, and we were cautious 


along to hear them. 


about the steps; and just as we got to the door, which was a 
little bit open, Ewen said to me: ‘Stop! listen! They are 
going to sing the ‘‘ Lament of Mac Crimmon.”’ So we stood 
there in the dusk, and the first thing we heard was the 
strangest sound—the voices of all the choir in a low, modu- 
lated murmur. It was like the wailing of wind round the 
shore. You seemed to be looking at a desolate island, with 
a gray sea all around it, and driving clouds and rain. I 
cannot tell you how inexpressibly sad and mournful it was. 
But all at once there was a woman’s voice, high and clear. 
It was like some piteous cry of anguish, but softened by its 
being distant, away above the moaning of the wind and the 
sea. Indeed the others liad stopped now; there was but the 
one voice. In the silence you could hear distinctly: 

*The mists are dark on Coolin’s hill; 

The banshee’s cry is far and shrill; 

Blue eyes may weep, fond hearts may yearn— 

Mac Crimmon shall no more return.’ 
And then all the other voices—the men’s voices a deep bass 
—rose in refrain—so plaintive and sad, and yet so lofty and 
solemn—well, I know I was trembling from head to foot— 

*No more, no more, no more, Mac Crimmon! 

No more, no more, no more, Mac Crimmon !’ 
—that was the refrain—and it is impossible to describe the 
solemnity of it, and the mournfulness, and the way it sound- 
ed remote, as if it was all taking place among mists, and 
gray seas, and by lonely shores. Ewen wanted me to go in 
I could not. I stood at the partly opened door. And then 
they sang ‘The Braes of Glen Braon.’ Oh, that was worse!” 
said Peggy, with something between a sob and a laugh. 
‘*That was worse. If you want to have your heart broken 
right away, get a Highland choir to sing ‘The Braes of Glen 
Braon’!” 




















“WELL, MISSIS, WHAT DO YOU THINK OF THAT?” 
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He had been following every word with rapt attention; 
we could see by his eyes how his imagination had been 
aroused. 

‘* Yes,” he said, ‘I should like to visit those islands—and 
I can imagine the music being a true key-note.” Then his 
interest seemed to fall away. “ But I hardly know yet what 
I may do. I have been absent a long time from my own 
country. Perhaps I should go back there—one owes a little 
gratitude to one’s native soil.” 

‘* Amélie will be disappointed,” said Mrs. Threepenny- 
bit, regarding him, ‘‘if you do not have that exhibition of 
your pictures in England.” 

“ Amélie?” said he. But he would speak no word that 
could be construed into any reflection upon her. ‘Oh, 
Amélie will have plenty of interests,” he said; “why should 
she remember or care about a trifle like that?” 

And at lunch-time, again, he maintained that attitude of 
resolute optimism—to cheer and reassure those very friends 
of his who were forsaking him; and now he no longer showed 
any hesitation about referring to Paul Hitrovo in their com- 
mon talk. 

** What do you say, Amélie,” he asked, with grave irony, 
‘‘of a young man whose chief ambition is to become a mem- 
ber of the Austro-Hungarian Jockey Club?” 

She laughed 

“ What do I say? Well, I say—why not? Has he not 
got as good a name as any of them? Very fine names, no 
doubt—grand names—Festetics — Esterhazy — Auersberg— 
Montenuovo—Batthyani; but which of them is a better name 
than his own?” she demanded, proudly. 

‘*To my mind,” Wolfenberg said, turning to another sub- 
ject that seemed to suggest itself naturally enough, ‘‘ Vienna 
is by far and away the most delightful city in Europe—I 
mean, to live in. Its appearance is so bright and cheerful— 
the streets spacious—the foliage in the public parks beauti- 
ful—the people gay, light-spirited, handsome—it is always 
carnival-time in Vienna. It is true it has not got the art- 
treasures of Florence; but then it has not got the poisonous 
drainage of Florence. It has not got the sea-view of Naples; 
but then it has not got the squalor and beggary of Naples. 
It has not got the mysterious enchantment of Venice; but 
then it has not got the smells of Venice. No; to live in— 
for pleasant cheerfulness—for the a of life—for 
plenty of amusement, among well-bred and handsome and 


light-hearted people—I pronounce for Vienna!” 
The mother had overheard all this with ever-increasing 
alarm 
‘‘ Amélié,” said she, “do you think of living in Vienna?” 
The girl laughed again, and seemed to throw away the 


future from her by a little gesture of her ges 

“ Who knows, matushka?” she said, lightly. ‘* These may 
be all chateaux en Espagne. But I wish you would make 
this wicked Ernest think more seriously about his exhibition 
in London; that is of much more importance.” 

After luncheon he disappeared, as also did young Verrin- 
der and the timid and Juno-eyed damsel; so that we guessed 
the three of them were away after that mystic picture of 
the dawn that was partly to hide and partly to reveal a por- 
trait. When Wolfenberg came on deck again, some two 
hours thereafter, it chanced that Lady Cameron was playing 
cribbage with the Major; and he seized this opportune mo- 
ment to approach Mrs. Threepenny-bit. 

‘You can keep @ secret well,” he said, in a guarded voice, 
and with smiling eyes. 

‘‘In what way?” responded Mrs. Innocence. 

‘* T have had a little confession made to me this afternoon,” 
he went on. ‘‘ Well, of course I had guessed—more than 
guessed. If I had not been pretty sure, do you think I 
should have undertaken this sketch for them—' 

‘*Oh, the sketch ?—has Julian Verrinder said anything to 
you?” the small woman asked, in a vague kind of way. 

‘* You need not be afraid; he told me you knew,” Wolfen- 
berg answered, with some little amusement over her hesita- 
tion. And then he proceeded with a kind of grave sympa- 
thy: “ Indeed, it has been very attractive to me—the occa- 
sional hour along there in the fore-saloon, with this pretty 
spectacle before my eyes all the time. Of course I knew; 
it was easy to guess; and there were no on-lookers down 
there to disturb them. It was the world all grown young 
again—his care of her and constant solicitude; her timid def- 
erence towards him; and both of them thinking a | were 
most cleverly concealing their tremendous secret. ell, it 
was gratitude opened the young man’s lips; it appears he 
thinks there is some kind of likeness; and he confided in 
me-— 

‘* But why should the tremendous secret be confided first 
to one, and then to another, and not to the very person who 
has most right to know?” demanded this small creature, 
more in amazement than in anger. 
silly child go at once and tell her sister?” 

“ Well, there is some reason, too,” he said,“ as I gather 
from certain hints. She is very much afraid of being cross- 
examined as to how they met, and as to her position ee 
erally—she not yet knowing any one of his relatives, and so 
forth—indeed, f don't quite understand all their distresses 
and fears and complications; but I am informed that every- 
thing is to be put right at Malta.” 

‘*Oh, everything is to be put straight at Malta!” the other 
said, graciously. ‘‘ And how is Malta going to make the dif- 
ference?” 

** Must I reveal all their plans and schemes?” he said, his 
raised eyebrows smiling an inquiry. But he continued, with 
much good-nature: he himself seemed interested in this 
screened and veiled little idyl. ‘‘ Perhaps I cannot be quite 
positive about all the details of the plotting and scheming— 
for there was a good deal of shyness and embarrassment— 
but at least I know certain features of it. For example, 
when we were first at Constantinople, Miss Emily managed 
to get ber photograph taken—” 

** When she was ashore with Miss Penguin!” 

‘She managed it, anyhow; it was at Verrinder’s urgent 
entreaty. Then when we came back from the Crimea, they 
found copies ready; and these were at once despatched—to 
Verrinder’s mother, and his sister, and his uncle. Now do 
you see where Malta comes in?” 

**No, I don’t,” she answered, nosey. 

“Why, by the time we get to Malta, from England 
will have arrived there, in answer to those sent from Con- 
stantinople; and the uncle, and the mother, and the sister 
have all been implored to write ps to the young —_ 
who is about to enter their family. photographs will 
have propitiated them—the big soft eyes, the winning mouth, 
the ingenuous and innocent and appealing ex . No 
doubt his relatives over there know well enough that the 
young man | ae sre — and that — may just as 
well approve his choice ; ‘ phs are to bespeak 
favor; and very nice letters are sie aoe to Malta; and 


**Why does not that’ 
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then Miss Emily, when she goes to tell her sister, will have 


documents in hand to show that this is no hole-and- 


approved of and that the Verrindet family are ready to re 


ceive her with open arms. What do you think—a skilful 
little design, is it not?” 

wn a ne of Rn pv absurdity!” han b—. oon , 
be rl ought to have gone tto er, an 
hes, tat ules she nant aan 

But he, in his large toleration, took a more lenient view. 
The sight of these two young lovers together had pleased 
and interested him; their confiding to him their plans 
and stratagems was a still further claim; indeed so charmed 
was he with the society of those two yous romancists that 
what was originally meant to be a sketch promised to he- 
come a much more elaborate affair before he had finished 
with it and them. Moreover, he had his own secret; for 
neither of them knew that this drawing was to be a wedding- 
present. 

But that night something happened that drove all those 
pretty trifles out of his head. After dinner he did not come 
on deck with us as was his wont, nor did he remain in the 
saloon with the Dumaresqs (there was to be some music); 
instead, he yy in the direction of the smoking- 
room, along with Paul Hitrovo. We thought little of it at 
the time. He had begun to make = show of his amicable 
relations with the young Russian; he seemed to wish every- 
body to understand that Amélie’s fiancé must needs be his 
friend. We went on deck, well content, to seek out our 
accustomed haunt. It was a beautiful night—a clear moon 
shining on a quiet sea; an admirable night for getting away 
down through the sprinkled islands of the Archipelago. 

It was late when he joined us; and instantly we saw that 
something bad occurred; his face was curiously disturbed 
and anxious. 

**T am glad you have not gone below,” he said, and he 
spoke in a low voice, though there was no one near. ‘‘ 
must have counsel—I don’t know what to do. And—per- 
haps I exaggerate; wherever Amélie is concerned, I may be 
stupidly nervous, and a little common-sense may put every- 
thing right.” He paused for a second. “ Yes, it may be 
merely some morbid fancy—but it seems as if I had just 
stepped into a new-made grave.” 

His face looked strange in the moonlight. Then he ap- 
peared to make an effort to throw aside some feeling that 
was oppressing him. 

**No, I must not and will not believe it,” he said, with 
his naturally firm lips tightening somewhat. ‘I am easily 
disquieted where Amélie is concerned, and that is a weak- 
ness that must be put aside. One might take example from 
herself —her splendid nerve and audacious cou . The 
fact is, 1 have just been having a long chat with Hitrovo— 
the first intimate conversation we have had—and he has been 
very frank. There it is, you see—his frankness—disturb- 
ing at the moment, but really hopeful. For if there were 
anything really evil about him, there would be concealment; 
he would be more specious. Don’t you think so?” 

He was addressing himself more icularly to the elder 
of the two women. But what could she say in answer to 
his incoherent appeal? It was clear enough that this man 
was being torn iu two different directions. He had made 
some discovery that had alarmed him, and yet he was de- 
termined to see nothing of any moment in it. 

** At the same time,” he continued, as if in partial justifi- 
cation of himself, ‘* it is a litule startling when a young man 
begins to tell you, quite calmly and coolly, what he means 
to do with the fortune he counts on coming to him with his 
marriage. And that is what Hitrovo did—oh yes—quite 
coolly and frankly; no beating about the bush whatever. 
Race-horses he seems to have set his mind on chiefly—own- 
ing the horses—keeping up some kind of racing establish- 
ment, I suppose. He confessed to me that he had no money 
of his own—had run through it ; and that it was absolutely 
necessary, if he married at all, that he should marry a wo- 
man with plenty of money. Then he began to ask me the 
extent of Amélie’s fortune. He appeared to assume that he 
would have entire control of it. Indeed he even suggested 
that he might have to impose conditions—as if he were 
being bought, and wanted the highest possible price for 
simself.” 

But here he stopped; for his voice was beginning to vi- 
brate with indignation. When he resumed, it was in quite 
a different key. 

** After all,” he said, “it may be only natural. 
the English and Americans look on marriage differently 
from the nations of continental Europe. On the Continent, 
marriage is a provision and a settlement; and why should 
not a young man frankly tell you he has no money of his 
own; and why should not he look forward to an abundance 
of wealth that will benefit his wife as well as himself? As 


I think 


I say, it was eee d that at first his honesty was a little 
startling; yet there is little need to protest honesty — 
it is too uncommon. You see,” he ied, with a sort of 


affectation of careless equanimity, ‘‘if I did really think he 
was nothing but a fortune-hunter, I should be bound to go 
and warn Mrs. Du , and Amélie too. Don’t you agree 
with me? I am their f They are women, , With 
no adviser to guide them. Wouldn’t you say, now, that if I 
thought there was serious danger—if I thought Hitrovo’s 
only notion in marrying was to get hold of her 
money to squander it on the turf—I ought to go and warn 
her mother and herself?” 

This was the counsel he had come for, evidently; but the 
wise small creature whom he addressed knew better than 
to intervene at such a moment. The ways were all dark as 

et. She was silent. 

“* Yes, if it were really so,” he said, presently, with some- 
thing more of sincerity, and even with some trace of agita- 
tion in his voice, “‘it would be terrible. If it were so, and 
if Amélie were to make the discovery, it would kill her. 
She is so passionately proud. And her heart is just filled 
with this new happiness; she says she knows what it is to 
live now; she says she is ready to with all other illu- 
sions—but not with this one. that also is to be con- 

i $ Sg saaae 5 ane t0 cob Ser of Oke goat and 
absorbing happiness, even if I knew, or suspected, to be 


unworthy of her?” 

She dared not answer. These questions that he asked her, 
with their infinite and possibilities, appalled her. 
And as for him, he seemed distracted— ng against him- 

imaginings and 


— and determined to destroy his own 


ears. 

“There is nothing so despicable as an intermeddler and 
busybody,” he said, with a sudden vehemence of angry self- 
contempt. ‘“ And he is almost certainly misinformed—neces- 
— so—he isan outsider. And he almost invariably works 


m f. How is it possible that I should know more about 
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the 
should he not ask about the extent of her 
natural he should want to know. And 


fears of mine arise. I know 
saying to yourself that I am 

ing a from — pn me; eS —— 
motives are ungenerous; am prophesying e 
cause I feel injured. Well, perhaps it is %y I hope it is so.” 

He was standing opposite her—his earnest eyes and ; ra 
tioning face bent down upon her. Somehow, with a kind 
of instinct, she reached up her hand to his hand, and took 
it, and pressed it for a moment; it was a trivial little action 
more significant than any words. 

** No,” she said, “‘ this is not to be thought of. Not any 
one could think that. The affection you have shown tow- 
ards her—so constant—so unselfish—I have never seen the 
like of. And now you are et of nothing but her. 
It is her welfare—her happiness—always. But, my dear 
friend, how can I answer you? You are hoping for the best; 
perhaps the best may come. Will you tell methis? Did he 
speak, apart from mere money-matters, as if he really 
cared for her?” 

‘* He spoke as if his sole concern was the amount of her 
fortune, and what he was going to do with it!” Wolfenberg 
exclaimed, with an “potent return to that tone of indig- 
nation; but the next moment he had become dreadfully con- 
fused, and humble, and aoe. “Naturally, naturally,” 
he said, “‘men don’t talk of sacred and secret things in a 
corner of a smoking-room. Of course he cares for ts or 
why should he wish to marry her? He could marry well 
elsewhere; he has high connections; he could probably 
marry a bigger fortune than hers, if that were all he was 
seeking. 0, no; why should we suppose anything of the 
kind? Ina smoking-room—talking to one who was almost 
a stranger to him--of course he spoke merely of ordinary 
and practical things. He knew that I was more or less ac- 
quainted with their affairs; and he wanted information— 
what could be more reasonable? He was not going to talk 
about love-passages—to wear his heart on his sleeve—in a 
ship’s smoking-room! And when he spoke of the cost of 
living in Vienna, and the expense of giving entertainments, 
and keeping a few race-horses, why, that was only telling 
me something in return for what I had toid him. es, I see 
I must have exaggerated it all to my own mind,” he went 
on, with a kind of pathetic insistence. ‘‘ I must have jump- 
ed to unwarranted conclusions, merely because he was so 
outspoken and straightforward. And then, if I were to go 
and alarm Mrs. Dum unnecessarily, would not that be 
a monstrous piece of stupidity? As 1 say, I am foolishly 
nervous and anxious about Amélie and anything that might 
affect her; and I must exercise a little self-control; I must 
bring some common-sense to bear; I musf wait for to-mor- 
row’s clear daylight to dispel all these black dreams.” 

‘That at least can do no harm,” she said as she rose— 
and indeed it was time for all of us to get away below, to 
seek out our several berths. 

As the two women paused for a second at the door of 
P ’s cabin, there were few words spoken between them. 

** Well, Missis, what do you think of that?” 

‘* I know one thing, Peggy,” said her friend, sadly enough. 
‘In spite of all his brave optimism, there is a sick heart on 
board this ship this night.” 


why you are silent. You are 
; that I hate him for 


Next morning we were amongst the most southerly of the 
shining Cyclades. A glance out of the port-hole told us we 
were nearing certain ruddy islands of a curious burnt and 
arid aspect; lofty cliffs and peaks of slag and tufa, with 
here and there lves and crests of marble, and here and 
there masses of tumbled cinders. Not a blade of vegetation 
anywhere visible; while the only —— of human life or 
occupation was a solitary fishing- , the orange-gold hull 
and sails of which, catching the early sunlight, sent glaring 
reflections down on the piasey blue mirror of the sea. Then 
ppt we ny lessening of the Orotania’s speed was of itself 
a sufficient summons; we were in a manner called on deck, 
to see what was abroad. 

We discovered that we were quietly stealing into the Gulf 
of Santorin—a circular, or almost circular, basin, formed by 
the enclosing crescent of Thera, and the shorter coast line of 
Therasia. But the strange thing to think of was that we 
were now steaming slowly across the crater of a voleano— 
a volcano not at all extinct, but capable, in its livelier moods, 
of throwing up an island or two from its unknown ocean 
depths. At the present moment there was little sign of dis- 
turbance either by water or land; the ruddy cliffs were still 
~ aan the azure plain around us showed hardly a 

Tt was a striking scene, and beautiful in its way, but in no 
wise terrific or awe-inspiring; and when our friends began 
to appear, in little detached groups, a general air of anima- 
tion and cheerfulness prevailed. Amelie Dumaresg, in es- 
pecial, appeared to be merry and light-hearted on this plea- 
sant morning; she bad put her arm round her mother’s 
waist; she was laughing and talking and looking up to Paul 
Hitrovo; Wolfenberg—more thoughtful of face—was also 
with them. 

** Why doesn’t the kettle boil?” we could hear her say, as 
she was looking at the still blue circumference of sea. ‘‘ Or 
has the water put out the fires?” 

There were other two women separated from that little 
knot of companions by but a few yards. 

** Missis,” said Peggy, in an undertone, ‘‘have you been 
considering what you were told last evening?” 

‘I lay awake a good part of the night,” was the simple 
answer. 

** And don’t you think,” continued Peggy, with significant 
eyes, ‘‘ that there are certain people not very far away from 
us who are just over a volcano in more senses than one?” 

“Poor Wolfenberg!” said her friend, absently; she did not 
seem to heed about the others. 


{to se conTinvED.) 


AN OPEN FIRE. 


A FIRE on the hearth, either of soft coal, of og knots, of 

drift-wood, or of goer ten a fire which leaps and 
glows and dances and spar and rejoices, or dreams and 
smoulders, and ebbs out like the tide; a fire which greets 
you with the ee oe of welcome almost as eagerly 
and hospitably as a "s hand and a friend's eye—such a 
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fire should be somewhere in the house in these November 


days. 
tt need not be a large one. A handful of fire is enough to 
dispel the look of gloom and impart the look of cheer with- 
out which the most delightfully appointed room is conscious 
of a lack. Nor need it be kept up all day long. It is in the 
early morning and at evening that an open fire is almost in- 
dispensable, giving people a centre around which to gather, 
and making a place where children can nestle close to older 
ple, warming their little chilly hands, and leaning their 
right heads against the mother’s knee. Here the arm-chair 
may be set for grandmother; no household is quite complete 
without her gracious presence. Here the lad pauses on his 
way to his room to tell of the football game or the horseback 
ride, and the girl lingers, hat and jacket in her hand, as she 
runs over the happenings of her afternoon walk. The fire 
on the hearth is a rallying-place for everybody in the house. 
It is also a conservator of health, before which disease 
germs perish. No ventilator surpassing a bit of fire has 
yet been discovered. It will save its cost in coals and wood 
in the freedom of the family from colds and fevers. 


THE ISLAND OF OLD FACES. 
BY M. E. BRADDON. 


The mourned, the loved, the lost, 
Too many, yet how few! 


HAVE always thought that there is something mystic 

and unearthly in the light of a summer dawn—that early 
light of midsummer, that mysterious day within the night 
which lights the world while most of its inhabitants are 
sleeping—a glory and a loveliness of which so few of us are 
aware, a banquet of color spread by Nature’s lavish hand, 
while her ungrateful children lie unconscious, or wander in 
the dark labyrinths of dreamland. Hard to think how many 
a dreary dream of prison cells and sudden death is busy in 
the minds of men while the meadow dews sparkle under 
heaven’s canopy of opal and rose, and every forest glade and 
every streamlet is lighted with the magic of sunrise. 

Never had I more keenly felt the beauty of those soft gra- 
dations from darkness to dawn—the imperceptibleness of the 
change which makes the new day always something of a 
surprise—than when I stood on the deck of the Zouave, 
waiting while a couple of sailors lowered the dingy that 
was to carry me to a tiny island which the dawn had shown 
me—a cluster of cocoa-palms lying on the placid breast of 
the sea, a tuft of verdure in mt ro Bony It seemed no more 
than that. 

My doctor had told me that I was overworked, my nerves 
in a.very bad state; and as I really felt somewhat shaken, 
I put myself in the hands of my nearest friend, and let him 
do what he liked with me. 

What my friend liked was to hire a yacht that was to cost 
me two hundred pounds a month, to engage an intelligent 
young navy surgeon as my companion voyage and ship 
doctor in the event of any one on board wanting medical 
aid, and to send me off to the South Seas for a half-year’s 
holiday. I was to do nothing and to think of nothing, to 
forget even that I had lately engaged myself to a beautiful 
endl high-born lady, who had,1 believe, fallen in love with 
my celebrity in the law courts rather than with my very 
self. Years and years ago some one had loved me—this very 
me—but when a man has come within measurable distance 
of the woolsack he can hardly expect that kind of love. 

The Zouave was lying at anchor, and my clever youn 
medico was lying fast asleep in his berth when I steppe 
lightly from the accommodation -ladder to the dingy, and 
bade the men row me as fast as their oars could go to 
yonder tufted islet. Did they know the name of it? 

No; as far as they knew, it had no name. It was a mere 
speck on the chart, an uninhabited island. 

The dingy crept into a tiny cove under the shadow of a 
hibiscus-tree, whose gold and orange flowers dropped on the 
luminous green water. I landed and sent the men back to 
the yacht. 

“You can return for me in the afternoon.” 

** At what o'clock, sir?” 

** Say three o'clock, and at this place.” 

I walked away quickly, leaving the man saying something 
that was unheard by me. 

Oh, the loveliness of that wooded islet in the pearly light 
and in the depth of shadow, where the tree-ferns spread and 
mingled their fans and made a canopy above my head, a 
green roof of texture so light that it trembled with every 
breath of the summer wind, letting in sudden ae! flashes 
of morning sunshine, and then was dark again in a breath— 
a perpetual flicker of lights that came and went of warm 
green darkness. 

The mosses beneath my feet were so thick and soft that 
earth seemed to lose its common substance, and to have all 
the spring and buoyancy of water. The air was filled with 
the scent of irises, jasmines, and lemon-grass that here grew 
wild; and the blossoms that leapt from tree to tree, that 
flashed out in gleams of vivid scarlet, orange, azure, purple, 
rose, with every flash of sunlight, or deepened into a dark 
glow of color with every interval of shadow—how shall poor 
words of mine depict that splendid loveliness of flowers that 
were like living creatures, and seemed to flit past me on 
translucent wings, and flowers that flashed like jewels and 
seemed to irradiate light. Among some of that brilliant 
bloom I saw clusters of purple berries. I tasted some of 
them, very cautiously, lest they should be poisonous; but 
they had only a sweet insipid taste that could belong to no 
deadly juices, and I ate a handful of them slowly as I strolled 
along. 

I thought the island uninhabited, when suddenly a form 
that I knew sprang into the emerald vista, and drawing 
nearer each other, Lionel and I met after many years of sev- 


erance. 

I had believed him dead until this moment. We clasped 
hands, and he turned and walked beside me. 

“ Dear fellow, is it really you?” 

** Yes, dear fellow.” 

That was all we suid to each other just at first. There was 
little need of speech between friends who were in such per- 
fect sympathy as Lionel Haverfield and I. We had been to- 

ether at a t public school at Oxford, and then again in 
poe at the beginning of the great life struggle, the young 
man’s fight for fame and fortune. We had been such close 
friends, had so thoroughly understood each other. And I 
had thought him dead. as it strange that tears rushed to 
my eyes and blinded me for a moment or two, or that I flung 
my arm about his neck almost as a woman might have done? 

** Lionel, I am so glad—so _ my fancy brought me 
here. I knew nothing of this island till I saw a tuft of palms 
on the horizon in the dim early light, and I bad the boat off 
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the davits and was on my way here in a wild haste to see 
what it was like. I am so glad!” 

“ And so am I, Hal; for my own sake, se glad.” 

“For your own sake and for my sake. Surely you don't 


age me my ge 
“No, no,no. It is your happiness I am considering when 
Isay I am not wholly glad.” 

“But I am utterly happy in finding you. What need a 
man be more than pay g 

“It is of by-and-by 1 am thinking. When you go back to 
the world, and may regret—” 

“ Regret having seen you! Why, Lionel, what a thought! 
Regret! Why, there is hardly anything in the world that 
could make me gladder than to see your dear face. Upon 
my soul, Lionel, f believed you were dead!” 

e looked at me gravely, but made no answer. Then, 
after a pause, he said, 

“The world has used you well, I dare say, and you love 
the world.” 

‘‘Oh, I have what you call succeeded. I put on the 
pace—ten years of my life, from twenty-five to thirty-five, 
were years of unmitigated drudgery—and then the reward 
came in a day, and after laboring in the trough of the sea I 
found myself on the crest of the wave, floated along in the 
sunshine without a single stroke of my own, just tossed like 
a cork from success to success. But in spite of it all, I am 
very tired, and this sleepy hollow of yours is ever so much 
better than the dust and din of the law courts, or the row 
and riot of the bear-pit at Westminster. Dear fellow, I 
should like to stay here forever, on an island where it seems 
always morning. Whatever I may have done, you have 
chosen the better part—rest, and forever rest; no work, no 
care, only the soft sad lullaby of the sea, and the blue sky, 
and 

* Flowerets of a thonsand hues, 


The quaint enamell'd eyes, 
That on the green turf suck the humid showers.’” 


I quoted “Lycidas,” remembering how he loved the lines in 
those old days when he was a poet, and when we all thought 
he ought to have won the Newdigate. 

“You cannot stay here,” he said,in that serious voice 
which was so unlike the voice of his youth. ‘‘The world 
calls you; there are claims you cannot deny. You must 
live out your life.” 

“Yes, there are claims,” I admitted, almost reluctantly. 

And then I told him of my recent betrothal to a young and 
beautiful woman, told him as unreservedly as I used to teil 
him all my thoughts and feelings, hopes and resolutions, 
when we were young. 
When we were young, did I say? Why, he was young 
still. I had aged in the strife and turmoil of the great race 
for wealth and fame, but he, in this island of rest, showed no 
trace of the passing years. There was only one thoughtful 
line upon the broad fair brow, the line I remembered when 
he was a student of the Temple twenty years ago. The 
face was the face that had looked at me so kindly in the 
summer dusk the night I started for Scotland. And when 
I came back from my holiday, somebody told me he was 
dead. Anyhow, his rooms were empty, and his sister passed 
me in the street, six months afterwards, in deep mourning. 
I had only seen her once before, in the Commemoration 
week, in my second year at Balliol, and I made no attempt 
to recall myself to her. She flitted by me, and vanished 
like a shadow in the busy London street. 

1 remembered this dimly now, with a vague wonder that 
he should be here, — and young, he whom I had mourn- 
ed for among the dead. 

He led me into the heart of the island, a wooded valley, 
through which there wound a stream of rushing waters, 
deep and dark in mid-channel, where the strong current 
swept towards the sea, but with many a reedy inlet and 

01, where water-lilies white and golden hifted their shal- 

ow cups from the level expanse of broad leaves, and where 
the still water only showed here and there in patches of em- 
erald light amidst the darker green of leaf and flower. 

We sat in the shade of a cluster of cocoanut-palms, with 
one of those shallow pools stretching at our feet, between 
the low grassy bank and the rush of the stream; a garden 
of lilies over which birds and butterflies hovered and flitted, 
creatures of tropical splendor that flashed and sparkled in 
the light, too swift of wing, too dazzling of hue, for human 
eye to follow them. 

We talked of the past, of days that had been happy and 
gay enough while we lived them, but when looking back to 
them seemed a period of unalloyed bliss. We recalled only 
the brightest hours; we remembered nothing that had been 
distasteful. Lionel’s soft low laugh sounded in the balmy 
stillness as I lay stretched indolently on the grass at his 
feet, looking up at the milky blueness of the tropical sky, 
basking in the slumberous warmth of the tropical noontide. 

Presently—I know not how it came there—/er face was 
looking down upon me. Lucy Marsden’s face—my love, 
my betrothed of five-and-twenty yearsago. Ab,what a love- 
ly face it was! Features delicately chise]led, complexion of 
an almost alabaster fairness touched with hectic bloom upon 
the somewhat wasted cheek, a flush that added depth and 
brilliancy to the large violet eyes. I remembered how those 
pathetic eyes had grown brighter and larger day by day, 
and how I had noted that increasing brightness with an un- 
speakable terror, and then one dreary November her people 
took her away to Mentone, and I was told to stay in London, 
and work and hope and look forward to her return with the 
March daffodils, and then—and then— Well, it was all a 
dark dream that which followed upon our sorrowful parting. 
The letters, the telegrams, for which I sat and waited in my 
dismal Temple Chambers, pretending to read law with my 
thoughts far away, following the progress of Lucy's malady. 
It was only a dreadful dream, which I recalled shuddering- 
ly to-day, as our hands clasped again and her eyes looked 

own at me. 

I sprang to my feet, and we sauntered side by side under 
the palm-trees, and talked and were happy; I with a quiet 
| ne ee which asked no questions; she sweetly, gravely 

ind; changed tly,and yet the same. Gentle as she had 
ever been, humble as a child in her modest estimate of her 
own gifts of mind and person, I felt to-day.an overmaster- 
ing awe in her presence. I adored as a Catholic adores 
a saint, but hardly dared to love her with the warm glow of 
human love, or to question, or to talk lightly of past and 
future. She was with me, and that was enough. 

My mind was not troubled about my betrothed of the 
later time, the girl I was to marry early in the coming year, 
and who was said to have distinguished me by her rd. 
She belonged to that far-off world of which I thought so 
little all that golden day, while those living flashes of light 
and color flitted over the broad white chalices, and the level 
leaves rose and fell with the throb of the water, moved with 
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slow swaying motion by that hurrying tide in the middle of 
the stream, where a fleet of hibiscus blossoms marked the 
swiftness of the current as it moved with dancing motion 
towards the sea. 

How could I remember the outside world, with its grovel- 
ling desires, its base ambitions, self-consciousness, self-love, 
envy, hatred, and malice, and war to the knife in the sordid 
battle for pounds, shillings, and pence. If I thought of it 
in this haven of calm delight for a moment, it was only to 
think with loathing, to bate myself for the base desires 
whose gratification I had called happiness—the gold fever— 
the hunger for lands and houses, and empty honors, and 

tty distinctions, the relentless striving for success, to be 
Jost a little higher placed than this man or that man. 

Here I was young again, and all my thoughts had the 
freshness of young thoughts before the mind is hardened 
and the fancy is staled ‘b friction with the world of the 
middle age; the cold, calculating period of man’s existence, 
the age in which he thinks he can do without affection if he 
can achieve success. 

My thoughts were the thoughts of youth, and every pic- 
ture of those vanished years returned in vivid coloring. I 
lived again in the unforgotten hours, clasped the unforgot- 
ten hands; for all I have ever lost of nearest and dearest 
were gathered together in that nameless island—father, mo- 
ther, the sister who vanished, ah, so inexplicably, out of the 
sunshine and the play-time, before I had quite learnt to 
speak, leaving only the memory of tearful faces and hushed 
voices, a darkened house. All were there—the familiar 
faces, the gentle hands, the low, sweet voices of the long 
ago. 

"aed if I wondered, it was only with a child's wonder— 
easily satisfied. And if I questioned the things I saw, I had 
my own answer ready for my own question. 

I had always known that the black shadow of death, which 
swallows up all we love best in the early years, is but a 
transient cloud. I had always known that somewhere, 
somehow, those we love are living yet, and we want but 
the clew to findthem. And to me the clew had been given. 
That eager instinct which had urged me to come to this 
enchanting islet was the spirit of love leading me. So my 
question was answered as easily as it was asked. ‘There is 
no death. I had always known that it must be so. The 
God who made us in His own likeness will not obliterate 
the image He made. 

And so I gave —~ up to the cloudless happiness of 
that golden day. The bright summer noontide melted into 
the mellow light of the summer afternoon. My first day in 
this happy spot had long passed its meridian. ' 

‘*‘And in the all-golden afternoon a friend, or happy 
sister, sung—” I quoted from that book which had been 
as a second gospel for Lucy and me—my first gift to her, 
the gift of small means and large heart. To my later love I 
gave diamonds of the first water, but my heart did not go 
with them as unquestioningly as it went with the little 
green cloth book. 

Alas! the day came, too soon, when I could not read a 
page of that long lament without blinding tears, when it 
seemed almost as if I had written that elegy for her whom 
no ship brought home, whose bed of rest had been made 
on & hill by the great inland sea. 

‘* Sing to me, Lucy,” I pleaded, ‘‘ one of the old favorites 
—‘I arise from dreams of thee.’ ” 

She would not sing. But we talked of the old time; the 
days before they took her to Mentone. 

Something I said of never leaving her again. 1 had found 
my anchorage at last. I told her I renounced ambition— 
all that the outside world could give. I would have no 
world beyond this coral reef, with its mantle of ferns and 
flowers, its populace of birds and butterflies, and the friends 
of other days. 

Those others came and went as the day wore on. Some- 
times one, sometimes another, was at our side; but Lucy was 
there always, constang@ and true as she had been from the 
hour the faltering lips first confessed her love—blessed, un- 
forgettable hour!—in a Warwickshire garden, hard by the 
classic Avon, as she had been on that day in the gardens of 
her father’s rectory. So she was to-day in the shadow of 
the tufted palms, in the paradise of winged creatures, as 
lovely, as loving, as guileless, and as young. 

But when I talked of never leaving her, she shook her 
head gravely, and laid her fingers lightly on my lips. 

‘* Dear love, this is no life for you,” she said, seriously. 
** You will have to go back to the world.” 

“Never, Lucy! This shall be my world.” 

“It cannot be. You have seen us and lived with us for 
one golden day; that is all. You will go back to the world, 
and, oh my dear, my dear, I am so sorry for you!” 

“ Dear love, why sorry? I say again that nothing shall 
ue us any more—nothing but death! Death, did I say? 

o, there is no such thing. We will never part. This 
island shall be our home forever.” 

‘‘Alas, that cannot be! It et pos misfortune to have 
found us. You will go back, and you will never be happy 
again. That is the bitterness of it. You have drunk of the 
fountain of memory, the fatal fountain which makes all that 
is worthless compared with all that has been. The world 
will be barren and dull and empty, but you must go back 
to it. Oh, my dearest, yours is so hard a fate! To have seen 
us, and to remember the days of your youth, and never to 
know happiness again!” 

I would not believe her—would not believe in that stern 
‘*must” which she repeated with sorrowful look and tone. 
My life was my own to do what I liked with, I told her, 
and I would spend my life by her side. 

And then we talked of lighter things, gayly recalling 
many a by-gone jest, happy as the birds that shot with 
gleaming wing across the shining water. The tropical twi- 
light came down upon us suddenly like a dim gray veil, 
and my darling’s voice fell on my ear as softly as the mur- 
mur of distant waters—and then all was blank. 


It was daylight again when I awoke, again the cool pearly 
light of earliest morning. I sprang to my feet, fearing to 
find myself in some different place—to have been spirited 
back to the yacht during that long dreamless sleep. 

No, I was on the island still. There were the sleeping 
water-lilies with their closed cups, and their broad leaves 
heaving faintly with the slow pulses of that quiet pool; there 
was the ripple of the current yonder, where the river ran 
towards the sea, and now and again, as I looked and listen- 
ed, came the call of some — awakened bird; but human 

resence there was none within my ken as I stood by the 

ily pool looking about me. So I walked on hurriedly, seek- 
ing the friends of yommeley 

Through open glade and shadowy wood, by hill and hol- 
low, over wide stretches of level greensward, through the 
most hot tangle of tropical verdure, I wandered and search- 
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ed, till the meridian sun made those open spaces almost im 
and till the fervor of my search had to yield to 
overmastering fatigue, and I sank down in the shadow of a 
great plane-tree, tired to death, disappointed and almost de- 
8p uring 
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cruel to abandon me thus 


possi bie 


were they gone? Why had they left me? How 
to hide themselves from me! It 
that I had searched the island from shore to 
shore; but there were forest caves perhaps—secret sanctu- 
the wild luxuriance of the wood—which I, as a 
st needs be slow to discover. In spite of my 
utter weariness | meant to continue my search as soon as I 
was able to walk again—in my present state of exhaustion 
I could hardly stand. 

I lay stretched along the mossy ground at the foot of the 
tree, staring idly at a vista of light and shadow, where 
clusters of scarlet lilies flamed like torches as they glanced 
here and there amid the foliage, soaring up towards the 
light Nothing was changed in the aspect of external na- 


seemed to me 


aries amidst 
stranger 


ture, and yet I felt that | was in another atmosphere, 
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COSTUMES FROM WORTH.—(See Pace 897.) 


the change in my own feelings between yesterday and to-day 
was a change from hope and gladness to dull despair. 

Oh! the silence of ali human voices after the familiar 
voices of yesterday—the sense of utter desolation that had 
grown and strengthened with every hour of that long weary 
morning, till now my heart sank within me under the icy 
sense of fear. I felt the child’s fear who sees itself deserted 
and solitary in a place where all things are strange—the fear 
of the unknown, 

Voices— human voices— sounded faint in the distance, 
grew nearer, louder—near enough to be recognizable—be- 
fore I could walk half a dozen yards to meet them. 

Alas! not the dear voices of yesterday. Coarse common 
voices these—the strident hail of one of my sailors, and then 
a loud shrill cooey, piercing this tropical garden land; famil- 
iar voices, and welcome in my present humor; but bringing 
little beyond the promise of material comfort, rest for my 
aching bones, drink for my feverish lips. 

The sailors who had brought me from the 
day came running towards me as I faintly 
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acht yester- 
iled them. 





They would never have heard that low cry, they told me 
afterwards. It was the sight of my white clothes gleaming 
in the sun that guided them to me from the other end of a 
long glade. They had been looking for me since daylight, 
having come back to the island in the late evening, and 
camped there, after an ineffectual search for me. 

** We waited in the dingy, in the creek where we landed 
you, from three o'clock till dark,” the mate explained. 
“Then, as you didn’t turn up, we went back to the yacht 
for further orders, and the sailing-master sent us back to the 
island with provisions for the night, and the doctor he came 
with us, and we've all been roaming about all the blessed 
morning on the lookout for you!” 

My young friend and medical adviser came up while the 
man was talking, and was full of concern about me in his 
easy pleasant manner, which never made a trouble about 
anything. I had been more than thirty hours on the island, 
he said, without food or shelter. He was eager to get me 
back to the yacht, and in the mean time he wanted to ply me 
with brandy from a flask which he carried. 
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BACK VIEW OF WORTH COSTUME ON PAGE 896. 


** Where are the people,” I asked him—*‘ the people who 
were with me all yesterday?” 

‘‘My dear sir, there are no people—the island is unin- 
habited.” 

I could not argue with him, or tell him of those whom I 
had seen and mingled with in that long golden day. I was 
heart-broken at the thought that I should see them no more, 
that my Lucy had been right, and I must go back to the 
world—that was a stern necessity. There are some things 
too sacred to be talked about except to one’s nearest and 
dearest, and I could not tell this light-hearted young doctor 
that I had been among the faces of the past, and that the 
recollections of my youth had been brought nearer to me 
than the realities of the present. 

So I just let them take me back to the yacht, and allowed 
myself to be cared for through a very sharp touch of fever, 
and I came slowly out of the cloud-land of feverish fancies 
to remember those dear faces, and to know that my life held 
nothing worth caring about. 

The first English ship that we spoke after my recovery 
carried home my letter of renunciation to the lady who was 
to have been my wife. I told her that quiet hours of medi- 
tation in the solitude of my long holiday had convinced me 
that any bond between beauty and youth like hers and a 
worn-out life like mine would be ill-advised, and must prove 
an unhappy union, for her at least, and that I declined to 
take advantage of the girlish enthusiasm which had led her 
to mistake admiration for the famous advocate for love of 
the middle-aged man. My betrothed was prompt in sending 
her reply, which I found waiting for me three days ago at 
Aden. Only a packet of letters—my own to her—and a dia- 
mond half-hoop ring. 

The atoms that were once those letters are floating some- 
where in space, and the ring lies in a little silver tray on 
my dressing-table, among other unconsidered trumpery; and, 
in the oppressive heat of the Red Sea, I sit under an awning 
and meditate on the life that awaits me in the country which 
1 must needs call home. 


COSTUMES FROM WORTH. 


‘,HE youthful costume shown on the first figure has a 

skirt with corselet and Watteau pleat of rather light 
moss green ribbed velours. The sleeves and waist are of 
green watered velvet and violet velvet. Attached to the 
sleeves are ailerons, or little wings, in the form of small 
pleats of silk of changeable green tints. The jabot is of 
the silk in pleats, with revers lined with violet velvet. A 
capeline by Auguste is of violet satin lined with green vel- 


GRACIOUS 
RECEIVING. 
N UCH has been said 
about the art of con- 
ferring favors with such 


sweet graciousness that 
the favor is doubled 
thereby. 

There is another art 


concerning which we have 
seen no mention, and that 
is the art of receiving fa- 
vors so graciously that 
the giver becomes the 
debtor. 

A few days ago we saw 
two little girls receiving 
some presents which had 
been brought to them from 
the East Indies. The or- 
naments were valuable, 
but so unusual in fashion 
and color thatthe children 
could not be expected to 
properly appreciate them. 
Yet one child by her 
manner of acceptance dis- 
played an unusual share 
of the gift of graciousness. 
The other was evidently 
disappointed, and _ her 
thanks were cold and life- 
less. 

When the two children 
left the room the first ran 
out with joyous step, car- 
rying her trinkets in up- 
lifted hands, and crying 
out: ‘‘ Oh, see what Aunt 
Mary has brought me all 
the way from India! The 
India that’s on the map, 
and where the Taj-Mahal 
is!” 

The other child carried 
her little box of costly or- 
naments hanging by her 
side; her step was slow, 
her countenance sullen, 
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vet, and trimmed with a 
reen velvet bow. In the 
k view of this costume 
given herewith the winged 
sleeves and Watteau pleat 
are more plainly seen, and 
open -looped Louis Seize 
bow that trims the capeline. 
A second gown, appro- 
priate alike for the house 
and carriage, is of beige 
and Havana brown wool- 
len, with still darker sleeves 
of otter-colored velvet. 
The round waist of light 
beige laps in front and 
back, and is confined by a 
corselet of passementerie 
with plastron of velvet. 
The dark otter velvet fills 
out the top in the back, 
while the front has a che- 
misette and tour de cou, or 
stock-collar, of gold-color 
embroidered with pearls. 
An edge of mink fur stands 
high above the collar in 
most becoming fashion. 
The cuffs, of simple shape, 
are of beige-colored wool. 
The darker Havana brown 
wool forms the front of the 
skirt, while the light beige 
is inserted in the back in a 
breadth taken cornerwise 
and bias down the middle, 
with some little fulness at 
the top, spreading graceful- 
ly toward the bottom. 








and one could but expect the words that left her lips almost 
before the door had closed behind her. “I should think 
Aunt Mary might have found something nicer than that to 
bring such a long way.” 

Through life these children will carry their differences of 
character, but proper tuition might do something for the 
latter little speaker. Graciousness is not the possession of 
all, but natural ungraciousness may be greatly modified by 
careful education. Children who hear from parents unfa- 
vorable comments upon the gifts of absent friends, will make 
similar reflections upon those of persons who are present; or 
if they do not show displeasure, will at least display the ab- 
sence of pleasure. The aunt of the two before-mentioned 
little girls said afterwards to one who was speaking of the 
first child’s happy manner: 

‘* Yes, little Julia is happy in having a bright, sweet dispo- 
sition, always ready to please and be pleased, but I think that 
Katy’s was naturally much the same. Their mothers are so 
different. Julia’s mother says she has made it a life rule to 
never look behind a gift for its motive, its value to herself, 
or its cost to the giver; that the fact that any one chooses 
to give her anything lays her under but one obligation, and 
that is to receive it graciously. She takes it for granted that 
no gift is offered her for any purpose save to give her plea- 
sure. Therefore it always does give her pleasure, and she 
shows it. I have known her to receive with charming grace, 
and to wear with a courage worthy of John Rogers of fiery 
memory, a really horrible green and yellow shaw), because 
she would not wound the sensibilities of the poor woman 
who brought it to her from Germany as a love-gift in return 
for many. and some rather costly kindnesses. 

‘**She has done what she could,’ said my sister-in-law, 
looking ruefully upon the warring colors. I could wish that 
she had done nothing, but that would not have given her the 
pleasure that the bestowal of this has done. ” 

To graciously receive intended favors,even where they are 
not such in reality, isincumbent upon all. Itis a part of the 
‘‘give and take” necessity of life. It is also, on higher 
grounds, a manifest Christian duty. 


CALLING COSTUME.—(See Pace 899.) 








THE PURSUIT OF THE WELL-BELOVED.* 


A SKETCH OF A TEMPERAMENT. 
BY THOMAS HARDY, 
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Part Second. 
A YOUNG MAN OF FORTY 


CHAPTER XVI.—( Continued.) 
THE NEW BECOMES ESTABLISHED. 


\ ’HY should Mrs. Pine-Avon be there? Pearston asked 
himself. If it should, indeed, be she, he could hardly 
assume that she had come on his account. 
The end of the service found his attention again concen- 
trated on Avice to such a degree that at the critical mo- 
ment he overlooked the mysterious ledy in front of her, and 


learnt that she had left the church by the side-door. Suppos- 
ing it to have been Mrs. Pine-Avon, she would probably be 
discovered staying at one of the hotels at the watering: place 
over the bay, and to have come along the Pebble Bank, as 
so many did, for an evening drive. For the present, however, 
the explanation was not forth-coming; and he did not seek it. 

When he emerged from the church the great placid eye of 
the light-house at the Beal Point was open, and he moved 
thitherward a few steps to escape Nichola Pine-Avon, or her 
double, and the rest of the congregation. Turning at length, 
he hastened homeward along the now deserted trackway, 
intending to overtake his revitalized Avice. But he could 
see nothing of her, and concluded that she had walked too 
fast for him. Arriving at his own gate, he paused a moment, 
and perceived that Avice’s little freehold was still in dark- 
ness. She had not come. 

He retraced his steps, but could not find her, the only 


persons on the road being a man and his wife, as he knew 
them to be, though he could not see them, from the words of 
the man 

“If you had not already married me, you would cut my 
acquaintance! That's a pretty thing for a wife to say!” 

‘The remark reminded him unpleasantly of his own experi- 
ences, and presently he went back again. Avice’s cottage 
was now lighted: she must have come round by the other 
road. Satisfied that she was safely domiciled for the night, 
he opened the gate of Dell-i’-th’-rock Castle, and retired to 
his room also 

Eastward from the grounds the cliffs were rugged, and the 
view of the opposite coast picturesque in the extreme. 
little door from the lawn gave him immediate access to the 
rocks and shore on this side. Without the door was a dip- 
well of pure water, which possibly had supplied the inmates 
of the adjoining and now ruinous Red King’s castle in the 


time of the Crusades. On a sunny morning he was medita- 
ting here, when be discerned a figure on the shore below 
spreading white linen upon the pebbly strand. 

Jocelyn descended. It was Avice, as he had supposed, 
she having now returned to her own occupation. Her 
shapely pink arma, though slight, were plump enough to 
show dimples at the elbows, and were set off by her purple 
cotton print, which the shore breeze licked and tantalized. 
He stood near, without speaking. The wind dragged a shirt 
sleeve from the pebble which held it down. Pearston 
stooped and put a heavier one in its place. 

“Thank, you,” she said, quietly. She then turned up her 
hazel eyes, and seemed gratified to perceive that her assistant 
was Pearston, She had plainly been so wrapped in her own 
thoughts that she had not considered him till then. 

The young girl continued to converse with him in friendly 
frankness, showing neither ardor nor shyness. As for love 
—it was evidently further from her thoughts than even death 
and dissolution. 

When one of the sheets became intractable, Jocelyn said, 
**Do you hold it down, and I'll put the pebbles.” 

She acquiesced, and in placing a pebble his hand touched 
hers. % 

It was a young hand, rather long and thin, a little damp 
and coddled from her slopping. In setting down the last 
stone he laid it, by a pure accident, rather heavily on her 
flugers. 

Tam very, very sorry!” Jocelyn exclaimed. ‘‘Oh, I have 
bruised the skin, Avice!” Saying which he seized her fingers 
to examine the damage done. 

* No, sir, you haven’t,”she cried, luminously, allowing him 
to retain her haod for examination without the least objec- 
tion. ‘ Why—that’s where I scratched it this morning with 
a pin. You didn't burt me a bit with the popple-stone.” 

Although her gown was purple, there was a little black 
crape bow upon each arm. He knew what it meant, and it 
saddened him. ‘ Do you ever visit your mother’s grave?” 
he asked. 

‘* Yes, sir, sometimes, 
the daisies.” 

She had now finished here, and they parted. That even- 
ing, when the sky was red, he emerged by the garden door 
and { the house. The blinds were not down, and he 
could see her sewing within. While he paused, she sprang 
up as if she had open the hour, and tossed on her hat. 
Jocelyn strode ahead and round the corner, and was half- 
way up the straggling street before he discerned her little 
figure behind him. 

He hastened past the lads and young women with clinking 
buckets who were drawing water from the fountains by the 
way-side, and took the direction of the church. With the 
disappearance of the sun the light-house had set up its star 
against the sky, the dark church rising in the foreground. 
Here he allowed her to overtake him. 

“You loved your mother much?” said Jocelyn. 

‘I did, sir; of course I did,” said the girl, who ti I 80 
lightly that it seemed he might have her on his hand. 

Pearston wisbed to say, ‘So did I,” but did not like to 
disclose events which she, apparently, did not guess. Avice 
fell into thought, and continued: 7 

‘Mother had a very sad life for some time when she was 
about as old as I. I should not like mine to be as hers. 
Her young man proved false to her because she wouldn't 
agree to island custom, and it grieved mother almost all her 
life. I wouldn't ha’ fretted about him, if I'd been she. She 
would never mention his name, but I think he was a wicked, 
cruel man; and I hate to think of him.” 

After this he could not go into the church-yard with her, 
and walked onward alone to the south of the isle. He was 
wretched all night. He would not have stood where he did 
stand in the ranks of an imaginative profession if he had not 

* Begun in Hazrzn’s Bazan No. 40. 
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been at the mercy of every sentiment of fancy that can beset 


man. It was in his weaknesses as a citizen and a national 
unit that his strength lay as an artist, and he felt it childish 
to complain of susceptibilities not only innate but cultivated. 

He saw a terrible vengeance . What had he done 
to offend the cruel Aphrodite that she should scheme this 
thing against him? e Well-Beloved, after flitting from 
the frame of Nichola Pine-Avon to the tom of a dead 
woman whom he never adored in her lifetime, had taken up 
her abode in the living representative of that phantom with 
a permanence of hold which the absolute indifference of that 
little brown-eyed representative only seemed to intensify. 

Did he say wish to proceed to marriage with this chit 
ofa girl? He certainly did. It was true that as he studied 
her more closely he saw defects in addition to her social in- 
sufficiencies. His judgment, hoodwinked as it was, told him 
that she was colder in her nature, commoner in her charac- 
ter, than that well-read, bright little woman Avice the First. 
But twenty years make a difference in ideals, and the added 
demands of middle age in physical form are more than bal- 
anced by its concessions as to the spiritual content. He 
looked at himself in the glass, and felt glad at those inner 
deficiencies in Avice which formerly would have impelled 
him to reject her. 

There was a strange difference in his regard of his present 
folly and of his love in his youthful time. Now he could be 
mad with method, knowing it to be madness; then he was 
compelled to make believe his madness wisdom. In those 
days any flash of reason upon his loved one’s imperfections 
was blurred over hastily and with fear. Such penetrative 
vision now did not cool him. He knew he was the creature 
of a tendency, and indulged himself in continuing the plea- 
sant glide. 


Cuaptrer XVII. 
HIS OWN SOUL CONFRONTS HIM. 


From his castle and its grounds and the cliffs hard by he 
could command every move and as 
rejuvenated Spirit of the Past to him—in the effulgence of 
whom all sordid details were disregarded. 

Among other things, he observed that she was often anx- 
ious when it rained. If, after a wet day, a golden streak a 

ared in the sky over the West Bay, under a lid of cloud, 
ber manner was joyous and her tread light. 

This puzzled him; and he soon found that if he endea- 
vored to encounter her she shunned him—stealthily and 
subtly, but unmistakably. He determined to find out the 
meaning of this avoidance. One evening, accordingly, when 
she had left her cottage and tripped off in the direction of 
Slopeway Well, he set out by the same route, resolved to 
await her return along the high and level roadway which 
stretched between that place and East Wake. 

He reached the top of the old road where it makes a sudden 
descent to the townlet, but she did not appear. Turning 
back, he sauntered along till he had nearly reached his own 
house again. Then he retraced his steps, and thus, in the 
still night, he walked backwards and forwards on the bare 
and lofty level, the stars above him, the two light-houses on 
the distant point, the light-ship winking from the sand bank, 
the combing of the pebble beach by the tide, audible from 
beneath, the church away southwestward, where the original 
Avice lay. 

He walked till his legs ached, and still she did not come. 
It was more than foolish to wait, yet he could not help 
waiting. At length he discerned a dot of a figure, which he 
knew to be hers rather by its motion than by its shape. 

How strange this prepossession was! How incomparably 
the immaterial dream dwarfed the grandest of substantial 
things, when here, between those three sublimities—the sky, 
the rock, and the sea—the minute personality of this washer- 
girl filled his consciousness to its extremest boundary, and 
the stupendous inanimate scene shrank to a corner therein! 

But all at once the approaching figure had disappeared. 
He looked about; she had certainly vanished. At one side 
of the road was a low wall, but she could not have gone be- 
hind that without considerable trouble and singular conduct. 
Fa behind him; she had reappeared farther on the 
r 


Jocelyn, desperate, ran after; and discerning his move- 
ment, Avice stood still. When he came up, she was slyly 
shaking with restrained laughter. 

** Well, what does this mean, my dear girl?” he asked. 

Her inner mirth bursting out in spite of her, she turned 
askance, and said: ‘‘ When you was following me to Slope- 
way Well, two hours ago, I looked round and saw ’ee, and 
hid behind a stone! You passed and brushed my frock 
without seeing me. And when, on my way backalong, I 
saw you waiting hereabout again, I slipped over the wall 
and ran past you! If I had not stopped and looked round 
at ‘ee, you would never have catched me!” 

** What did you do that for, you elf?” 

“That you shouldn't find me.” 

“ That's not exactly a reason. Give another, dear Avice,” 
he said, as he turned and walked beside her homeward. 

She hesitated. ‘*‘ Come!” he urged again. 

"Twas because I thought you wanted to be my young 
man,” she answered. 

“What a wild thought of yours! 
wouldn’t you have me?” 

“Not now. . . . And not for long, even if it had been 
sooner than now.” 

“Why?” 

“If I tell you, you won’t laugh at me, or let anybody else 
know?” 

“* Never.” 

‘*Then I will tell you,” she said, quite seriously. ‘‘’Tis 
because I tired o’ my lovers as soon as I get to know 
them well. What I see in one young man for a while soon 
leaves him and goes into another yonder, and I follow, and 
then what I adore fades out of him and springs up some- 
where else; and so I follow on, and never fix toone. I have 
loved fifteen already! Yes, fifteen, I am almost ashamed to 
say,” she repeated, laughing. ‘‘I can’t help it, sir, I assure 
you. Of course it is really, to me, the same one all through, 
only I can’t catch him!” She added, anxiously: ‘‘ You won't 
tell anybody of this in me, will you, sir? Because if it were 
known, T am afraid nobody would marry me when I wish to 


Pearston was su into stillness. Here was this ob- 
scure and almost illiterate girl engaged in the pursuit of the 
impossible ideal, just as he had himself doing for the 
last twenty years. She, like him, was doing it quite involun- 
ar x by sheer necessity of her ———— puzzled all the 
while at her own instinct. He thought of its bear- 
ing upon bimself, and said, with a si heart, 

‘ Am I—one of them?” 


She pondered critically. 


Supposing I did, 


pect of her who was the . 





“You was—for a week; when I first saw you.” 

“Only a week?” 

** About that.” 

‘‘What made the being of your fancy forsake my form 
and go elsewhere?” 

4 ell—though you seemed handsome and gentlemanly 
at first—” 

“ Yes?” 

“‘T found you too old soon after.” 

“You are « candid young person.” 

** But you asked me, sir!” she expostulated. 

“I did; and, having been answered, I won't intrude upon 
you longer. So cut along home as fast as you can. It is 


seping late.” 

hen she had passed out of ear-shot he also followed 
homewards. This pursuit of the Well-Beloved was, then, 
of the nature of a knife which could cut two ways. To be 
the pursuer was one thing; to be one of the corpses from 
which the ideal inhabitant had departed was another; and 
this was what he was now, in the mockery of fate. 

Drawing near his own gate, he smelt tobacco, and could 
just discern two figures in the side lane leading Avice’s 
door. They did not, however, enter her house, but strolled 
onward to the narrow pass conducting to Red King Castle 
and the sea. He was in momentary rt-sickness at the 
thought that they “y= be Avice with a lover, but a faintly 
argumentative tone from the man informed him that they 
were the same married couple going homeward whom he 
had encountered on a previous occasion. 

The next day he gave one of the servants a half holiday 
on pu to get Avice into the castle again for a few hours, 
the better to observe her. While she was pulling down the 
blinds at sunset a whistle of peculiar quality came from 
some point on the cliffs outside the lawn. He observed that 
her color rose slightly, though she bustled about as if she 
had noticed nothing. 

Pearston suddenly suspected that she had not only fifteen 
past admirers, but a current one. Still, he might be mis- 
taken. Stimulated now by ancient memory and present pas- 
sion to use — effort to make her his wife, despite her 
conventional unfitness, he strung himself up to sift this mys- 
tery. If he could only win her—and how could a country 
girl refuse such an opportunity? He could pack her off to 
school for two or three years, marry her, enlarge her mind 
by a little travel, and take his chance of the rest. As to her 
want of ardor for him—so sadly in contrast with her sainted 
mother’s affection—a man twenty years older than his bride 
could expect no better, and he would be well content to put 
up with it in the pleasure of possessing one in whom seemed 
to ay as an aroma all the charm of his youth and his 
early home. 

Cuapter XVIII. 
JUXTAPOSITIONS. 


Tr was a sad and leaden afternoon, and Pearston paced up 
the long steep street of Slopeway Well. On both sides of 
the road young girls stood with pitchers at the fountains 
which bubbled up there, and behind the houses rose the 
massive summit of the isle—crowned with its enormous 
ramparts. 

As you approach the upper end of the street all progress 
seems about to be prevented by the almost vertical face of 
the escarpment, into which your track apparently runs point- 
blank; a confronting mass which, if it were to slip down, 
would overwhelm the whole town. But in a moment you 
find that the road, the old Roman highway into the penin- 
sula, turns at a sharp angle when it reaches the base of the 
scarp, and ascends in a stiff incline tothe right. To the left 
there is another ascending road, modern, as steep as the 
first, and perfectly straight. This is the road to the forts. 

Pearston arrived at the forking of the ways, and paused 
for breath. Before turning to the right. his proper course, 
he looked up the left road to the fortifications. It was long, 
white, regular, tapering to a vanishing point, like a henson fe 
perspective. About a quarter of the way up a girl was 
resting beside a basket of white linen; and by the shape of 
her hat and the nature of her burden he recognized her to 
be Avice. 

She did not see him, and abandoning the right-hand course, 
he slowly ascended the incline she had taken. Drawing 
near, he observed that her attention was absorbed by some- 
thing aloft. He followed the direction of her gaze. Above 
them towered the n-gray mountain of grassy stone, here 
levelled at the top by mi itary art. The sky-line was broken 
every now and then by a little peglike object—a sentry-box; 
and near one of these a small spot kept cr eping back- 
wards and forwards monotonously one the aeavy sky. 

Then he divined that she had a soldier lover. 

She turned her head, saw him, and took up her clothes- 
basket to continue the ascent. The ane was such that 
to climb it unencumbered was a breathless business; the 
linen made ber task a cruelty to her. ‘* You'll never get to 
the forts with that weight,” he said. ‘‘ Give it to me.’ 

But she would not, and he stood still, watching her as she 
panted up the way; for the moment an irradiated being, the 
epitome of a whole sex; by the beams of his own infatu- 
ation, ; 

eccece robed in such exceeding glory 
That be bebeld her not; 


not, that is,as she really was,even to himself sometimes. 
But to the soldier what was she? Smaller and smaller she 
waned up the rigid mathematical road, still gazing up at the 
soldier aloft, as Pearston gazed up at her. He could just 
discern sentinels s ng up at the different coigns of van- 
tage as she but seeing who she was, they did not 
intercept her; and presently she crossed the draw bridge over 
the enormous chasm surrounding the forts, passed the sen- 
tries there also, and disappeared through the arch into the 
interior. Pearston could not see the sentry now, and there 
occurred to him the hateful idea that this scarlet rival was 
meeting and talking freely to her; perhaps, relieved of duty, 
escorting her across the interior, carrying her basket, her 
tender body encircled by his arm. 

**What the devil are you staring at, as if you were in a 
trance?” 

Pearston turned his head; and there stood his old friend 
Somers—still looking the long-leased bachelor he was. 

“I might say what the devil do you do here, if I weren't 
so glad to see you.” 

said that he had come to see what was det 

his friend in such an out-of-the-way place at that time o 
year, and incidentally to get some fresh air into his own 
ungs. Pearston him welcome, and they went towards 
Dell-i’-th’-rock Castle. 

** You were staring, as far as I could see, at a pretty little 
washer-woman with 4 basket of clothes?” resumed the painter. 

“Yes; it was that to you, but not to me. Bebind the 























mere pretty island girl (to the world) is, in my eye, the Idea, 
in Platonic pearl y—the essence and epitome of all 
that is desirable in this existence....I am under a curse, 
Somers. Yes, I am underacurse, To be always following 
a phantom which I saw in woman after woman while she 
was at a distance, but vanishing away on close a) h, 
was bad enough; but now the terrible thing is the 
phantom does not vanish, but stays to tantalize me even 


when I am near enough to see that it is a tom! That 
girl holds me, though my eyes are open and I see that I am 
a fool.” 

Somers regarded the visionary look of his friend, which 


rather intensified than dec as his years wore on, but 
made no further remark. When they reached the castle, 
Somers gazed round upon the scenery, and Pearston, sig- 
nifying the quaint little Elizabethan cottage, said, ‘‘ That's 
where she lives.” 

“What a romantic place altogether! 
a scarecrow or turnip lantern here.” 

‘*But a woman mightn’t. Scenery doesn’t impress them. 
This girl is as fickle as—” > 

“You once were.” 

“Exactly. She has told me so—candidly. And it hits 
me hard.” 

Somers stood still in sudden thought. 
strange turning of the tables!” he said. 
really marry her, Pearston?” 

_ woul —to-morrow. Why shouldn’tI? What are fame 
and name and society to me?” 

**Then you'll win.” 

While they were sitting after dinner that evening their 
quiet discourse was interrupted ~ the long low whistle from 
the cliffs without. Somers took no notice, but Pearston 
started. That whistle always occurred at the same point of 
time in the evening; then she was helping again in the house. 
Aphrodite’s own messenger in a kitchen—was there ever 
such satire to a man of art! He excused himself for a 
moment to his visitor and went out upon the dark lawn. 
A crunching of light feet upon the gravel mixed in with the 
articulation of the sea—steps light as if they were winged. 
And then he knew, two minutes later, that the mouth of 
some hulking fellow was upon hers, which he himself 
hardly ventured to look at, so touching was its young 
beauty. 

Hearing people about—among others a couple quarrelling, 
for there were rough as well as gentle people here in the 
island—he returned to the house. Next day Somers roamed 
abroad to look for scenery for a marine painting, and, going 
out to seek him, Pearston met Avice. 

‘* So you have a lover, my lady!” he said, severely, to which 
she admitted that it was the fact. ‘‘ You won’t stick to him,” 
he continued. 

“IT think I may this one,” said she. 
once, but he won't again.” 

“I suppose he’s a wonderful sort of fellow?” 

** He’s good enough for me.” 

**So handsome, no doubt.” 

** Handsome enough for me.” 

‘* So refined and respectable.” 

“‘ Refined and respectable enough for me.” 

He could not disturb her equanimity, and let her pass. 
The next day was Sunday, and Somers having chosen his 
view at the other end of the island, Pearston determined to 
see Avice’s lover. In the afternoon he found that she had 
left her cottage stronghold, and, divining the direction they 
would be likely to take, went on towards the light-houses 
at the Beal. Turning when he had reached the nearest, he 
presently saw on the lonely road between the quarries a 
young man, evidently connected with the stone trade, with 
a girl upon his arm, in whom he soon recognized Avice the 
Second. 

She looked prettily guilty, and blushed a little under his 
glance. The man’s was one of the typical island physiogno- 
mies—his features energetic and = in their expression, 
and half covered with a close crisp black beard. Pearston 
fancied that out of his keen dark eyes there glimmered a dr 
humor at the situation, as though he meant to say: ‘Isn't 
this a joke, sir? I've got the pretty girl and you've got the 
blues!’ 

If so, Avice must have told him of Pearston’s symptoms 
of tenderness. This girl, whom, for her dear mother's sake 
almost more than for her own attractiveness, he would have 
guarded as the apple of his eye, how could she estimate him 
so flippantly! 

The overpowering sense of humiliation at having brought 
himself to this position with the antitype, by his early slight 
of her who was the type, blinded him for a moment to what 
struck him with sudden surprise a short time after. The 
man upon whose arm she hung was not a soldier. What, 
then, became of her entran gaze at the sentinel? She 
could hardly have transferred her affections so promptly; or, 
to give her the benefit of his own theory, her Well-Beloved 
could scarcely have flitted from frame to frame in so very 
brief an interval. And which of them, then, had been he 
who whistled softly in the dusk to her? 

On account of this puzzling incident he did not attempt to 
seek out Alfred Somers, but walked homeward, moodily think- 
ing that the strong desire to make reparation to the original 
woman by wedding and enriching the copy—which lent such 
an unprecedented permanence to his new love—was thwart- 
ed, as if by set intention of his destiny. 

At the door of the grounds about the castle there stood a 
carriage. He observed that it was not one of the flies from 
Slopeway Well, but that it came apparently from the fash- 
ionable town across the bay. Wondering why the visitor 
had not driven in, he entered, to find in the drawing-room 
no other person than Nichola Pine-Avon. 

At his first glance upon her, fashionably dressed and 
graceful in movement, she seemed beautiful; at the second, 
when he observed that her face was pale and agitated, she 
seemed pathetic likewise. Altogether, she was now a ver 
different figure from her who, sitting in the chair with suc’ 
finished composure, had snubbed him in her drawing-room 
in Hamptonshire Square. 

“You are surprised at this? Of course you are!” she 
said, in a low, pleading voice, as she languidly lifted her 
heavy eyelids while he was holding her hand. ‘But I 
couldn't help it! I know I have done something to offend 
you—have I not? Oh! what can it be, that you have come 
away to this outlandish rock to live with barbarians in the 
midst of the London season?” 

** You have not offended me, my dear Mrs. Pine-Avon,” 
he said. ‘‘ How very sorry I am that you should have su 
posed it! Yet I am glad, too, that your supposition should 
have done me the good turn of bringing you here to see 


A man might love 


** Well—that is a 
**But you wouldn't 


**He deserted me 


“Tam staying at Budmouth-Regis,” she explained. 


‘the shorter 
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a I did see you at a church service here a little while 


blushed faintly be her pallor, and she : 
Then their met. ‘ Well,” she said at last, ‘‘I don't 
know why Tshouldn't show the virtue of candor. You know 
what ger once; now I am the 
weaker. Whatever pain I may have given you in the u 
and downs of our acquaintance I am a and—wou 
willingly repair all errors of the past by—being amenable to 
reason in the future.” 

It was impossible that Jocelyn should not feel a tender 
impulsion towards this attractive and once independent wo- 
man, who from every worldly point of view was an excel- 
lent match for him—a superior match, indeed. He took her 
hand again and held it awhile, and a faint wave of gladness 
see to flow through her. But no—he could go no fur- 
ther. That island girl, in her coquettish Sunday frock and 
little hat with its bunch of hen’s feathers, held him as by 
strands of Manila-rope. He dropped Nichola’s hand. 

“T am leaving Budmouth to-morrow,” said she. “ That 
was why I felt I must call. You did not know I had been 
there through the Whitsun holidays?” 

“‘I did not, indeed, or I should have come to see you.” 

**T didn’t like to write. I wish I had, now!” 

“I wish you had, too, dear Mrs. Pine-Avon.” 

But it was ‘‘ Nichola” that she wanted to be. As they 
reached the landau he told her that he should be back in 
town himself again soon, and would call immediately. At 
the moment of his words Avice Caro, now alone, 
close along by the carriage on the other side, towards her 
house h at hand. She did not turn head or eye to the 
pair; they seemed to be in her view objects of absolute in- 
difference. 

Pearston became as cold as a stone. The sudden chill 
towards Nichola that the presence of the girl—sprite, witch, 
elf, that she was—brought with it came wellnigh like a doom. 
In common speech, he knew what a fool he was. But he 
‘was utterly powerless in the grasp of this other passion. He 
cared more for Avice’s finger-tips than for Mrs. Pine-Avon’s 
whole personality. 

Perhaps Nichola saw it, for she said, mournfully: ‘‘ Now 
I have done all I could! I felt that the only counterpoise 
to my cruelty to you in my drawing-room would be to come 
as a suppliant to yours.” 

“‘It is most handsome and noble of you,” said he, with 
courtesy rather than enthusiasm. 

Then adieux were spoken, and she drove away. But 
Pearston saw only the retreating Avice, and knew that his 
punishment for his erratic idolatries had come. 

(To Be CONTINUED. ]} 


TWO WORLD'S FAIR BUILDINGS. 


TS two buildings of the World’s Fair illustrated in this 

number of the Bazar are happily chosen to exhibit the 
range and variety of the architecture that for not much more 
than a year has been rising like an exhalation along the 
shores of the artificial waterways of Jackson Park. The 
vast building of Manufactures and Liberal Arts,in which the 
dedicatory ceremonies of October 2ist were held, is by dint 
of itude the most impressive of those which front the 
central court or basin. The Fisheries Building is much the 
most picturesque and interesting of those which border the 
irregular lagoon. The difference in spirit between them, 
which goes deeper than the wide difference in technical 
rs is one that was foreseen and provided for in Messrs. 
Olmsted and Codman’s original plan for the landscape treat- 
ment of the site. 

The germ of the whole architectural and landscape scheme 
is the notion of admitting the waters of the lake to the 

rounds, and of converting what was an ss swamp 
into a modern Venice. This has been done by opening a 
canal from the lake, in the first place into a rectangular 
basin, from the centre of which water streets diverge to right 
and left. At each of the corners thus gained stands one of 
the my buildin To the left, as you enter from the lake, 
is the beautiful peer Building designed by Messrs. 
McKim, Mead, and White; to the right, the shorter front of 
Mr. Post’s great building devoted to manufactures and 
liberal arts. The two opposed fronts are of nearly equal 
length, the superior magnitude of the larger building proceed- 
ing from its enormous depth. Across the short side canal, to 
the left, is the long front of Machinery Hall. On the right are 
the buildings devoted respectively to electricity and mining, 
and at the back, closing the vista up the basin, is the domed 
Administration Building designed by Mr. Runt. The con- 
ditions here of a rectangular water plaza, intersected at right 
angles by water streets, and lined with straight walls of 
seeming masonry, imposed upon the architects of the build- 
ings a formal and symmetrical treatment tending to pro- 
duce the palatial and stately effect which they have in fact 
attained. The water street to the right, however, begins 

resently to meander, and spreads out into an islanded 
orem of which the islands are irregular in form, and al- 
ready covered with a tangle of apparently wild and unkempt 
vegetation—in reality very carefully planted to produce this 
appearance. Just as the regularity of the court imposed a 
formal and symmetrical architecture, the irregularity of the 
lagoon invites an informal and picturesque architecture, and 
of this the Fisheries Building is by far the most successful 
specimen yet erected. 

The illustration gives much the most accurate notion of 
any picture I have seen of the actual effect of the Buildin 
of Manufactures as it now stands, virtually complete, al- 
though it is the intention of the architect to attach a cor- 
belled standard in metal to the face of each pier at the 
level of the lower arch, to the end, doubtless, of accentuatin 
the spring of that arch, and of relieving the monotony o 
the plain pier, while at the same time adding an intermi- 
nably repeated feature that shall enhance the impression of 
infinite series that is so powerfully given by the long succes- 
sion of the arches. It is by this repetition that the magni- 
tude of the building makes itself felt, and in the simplicity 
and restraint of the architecture to secure that end that the 
skill of the designer is shown. Not that one always feels 
the full wy of the building—a building of which 

ront and either half of the longer front are 
poy Meee of the length of the main facade of the Capitol 
at Washington. For an appreciation of the length, the best 
point of view is perhaps from the canal along the flank of 
the building and beyond the bridge shown in the illustra- 
tion. This uniformity is saved from monotony by Se. 
erful treatment of the corner pavilions, and by the b in 
of each front midway into a much-enlarged reproduction o 
the Arch of Constantine. 

Mr. Henry Ives Cobb, the designer of the Fisheries Build- 
ing, is the only one of the designers of the buildings that 
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front upon the winding shores of the lagoon who has fully 
a his privileges or followed the indications offered 
to him by the treatment of the landscape. Obviously a 
formal and symmetrical design would bere be as much mis- 
aye: as a design of picturesque irre ty would be front- 
@ the court. We say obviously, gh it has not been 
obvious to the d of the nearest neighbors of the 
Fisheries Buil . These are the buildings of the United 
States and of the State of Illinois. A comparison between 
either of them and Mr. Cobb’s work cannot be made, because 
the government building is hopelessly and vely bad, 
and the State building hopelessly commonplace. But even 
if vo J were as excellent examples of classic as the Fisheries 
Building is an example of romantic architecture, they would 
still be seen to be misplaced. The Fisheries Building con- 
sists of a central-towered building connected by curved clois- 
ters, with an outlying rotunda on either side. The general 
composition is fantastic, felicitous, and original, although 
the general effect is somewhat marred at | gene by the em- 
phatic and rather violent color of the roof; but the strength 
of the building is in its detail. The arcades of the cloisters 
are continued around the outlying buildings. The arches 
are happily proportioned and grouped, and their capitals are 
most spirited and skilful conventionalizations of marine 
motives. There is nothing in the architecture of the fair 
better worth studying than the art that is evinced in the de- 
sign of these capitals, or than the general effect to which 
these arcades so largely contributed of a Romanesque that 
is not the heavy and gross manner which so many of our 
designers in Romanesque have taken it to be, but a Roman- 
esque that has lightness, grace, and richness, as well as mass 
and power. The illustration of the Manufactures and Lib- 
eral Arts Building was drawn by our artist after a photo- 
graph by C. D. Arnold, the official photographer of the ex- 
position. MONTGOMERY SCHUYLER. 


WORTH JACKET AND VIROT HAT. 
See illustration on front page. 
ORTH associates two materials in this jacket, the main 
part of the garment being of stamped velvet, showing 
a design of lighter brown leaf sprays sunk in a seal brown 
velvet ground. Dark brown cloth is the secondary material, 
which is used for the middle back forms and the sleeves. 
The edges of the velvet are ornamented with gold passe- 
menterie. A beaver collar frames the face. A back view 
was given in the last number of the Bazar. 

The hat is brown felt, with green velvet showing between 

the slashings of the brim, and lighter brown plumes. 


CALLING COSTUME. 
See illustration on page 897. 

T= graceful costume is of chestnut-colored Cheviot, 

combined with old-blue velvet, and bordered with a 
trimming of feathers. The corsage hooks under the left 
arm and fits into the skirt after forming three pleats in front. 
A round yoke is of the blue velvet, with a collar of the same, 
with corners turned down in English fashion. Drooping 
from this yoke is a bertha of the Cheviot, edged with fea- 
thers, and fastened in front with a large hook and eye of 
cut steel. The sleeves from shoulder to elbow are a puff 
of old-blue velvet; from elbow to wrist they are of Cheviot, 
fitted closely to the arm, and trimmed around the wrist with 
feathers. twist of velvet encircles the top of the skirt, 
where it passes above the edge of the corsage; the foot of 
the skirt has a feather border. Accompanying this gown is 
a capote of chestnut-colored velvet, with bow and strings of 
pale yellow. A tuft of feathers is on the front. 


WINTER HATS. 


See illustrations on page 900. 


T= little peaked bonnet shown in Fig. 1 is covered with 
iridescent feathers and bound with black velvet, which 
forms a puff at the front. Its sole trimming is a bow of 
shaded white and yellow ribbon. The narrow black velvet 
ribbon strings are attached with a small knot at the back. 

A young lady’s black felt round hat, Fig. 2, is trimmed 
with black ribbon striped in pale pink, blue, and green, 
which is twisted about the crown, forming a small knot at 
the front and a large bow at the back. 


CHILDREN’S FROCKS AND COATS. 
See illustrations on page 901. 

— pretty designs are here n for girls’ winter frocks 
for school, for afternoon and church, with also gay lit- 
tle gowns for dancing, for bridemaids, and for parties at 
Thanksgiving, at Christmas, and other high-days and holi- 
days. To these are added warm jackets and coats to com- 
lete the street costume. . For these graceful models we are 

indebted to the courtesy of Messrs. B. Autman & Co. 

An every-day frock for a girl of six years or over is of the 

laid repped wool, called rep velours and also épingline, in 
ge green and blue blocks barred with red,white, and yellow. 
The round waist has a Directoire jacket front and a wide 
seamless back gathered slightly under a belt of red satin 
ribbon sewed in the under-arm seams and tied in the back 
in a bow with long ends. The full fronts of the plaid—over 
a silesia lining—button on the left side invisibly under the 
jacket. This jacket, sewed in the armholes of front and 
shoulder seams, is of the plaid with wide Directoire revers, 
doubled, and stitched thrice near the edges. Sewed to the 
round waist are other revers made of a red Chima silk hand- 
kerchief cut in half lengthwise, turned back over the larger 
laid revers, and strap’ at the waist-line, with ends below. 
figh collar band of the plaid wool. The sleeves have an 
Empire puff at top. The skirt is full and short with a deep 
hem sewed in blind stitches. 

A school frock for girls of ten to fourteen years has 
sleeves and skirt of brown wool serge, fancy Bedford cord, 
or bouclé—with a plaid waist, preferably of surah silk, but 
often of wool—in large squares of brown and clear blue cross- 
barred with yellow . This waist, cut bias through- 
out and very full, is shirred twice below the collar, and has 
no shoulder seams, but is drawn down to the waist-line over 
a fitted sateen lining and hooked behind. Three brown 
velvet ribbons about an inch wide pass around the waist, 
each having a chow in the back and a bow with cut steel 
buckle in front. The stock-collar is a bias band of the plaid 
drawn in folds around a plain standing collar and meeting 
in two little frills in the back. Sleeves of the wool are 
drooping = at top with a bracelet of velvet ribbon and 
bow at elbow, then close and plain below. Full straight 
skirt of the wool widely hemmed without lining. 

A party frock for a of eight to twelve years is of white 
silk with brocaded vines of red roses and green leaves. The 








high round full waist, hooked behind, is gathered to the 


neck in front to form V’s of the stripes, and is pleated in the 
back. the whole gathered into a girdle of red-rose velvet 
made of three bias folds fastened under a large rosette in the 
back A rose-red velvet bolero jacket is added in the front 
nly The sleeves are two puffs of bias silk closed with 
red velvet below Full gathered epaulettes of applique lace 


egin at the top of the jacket and fall over the sleeves. The 
neck is finished with two little frills of silk and a twist of 


velvet with a chou at the back. The straight full French 
skirt with wide hem and shirred top contains four and a 
half breadths of silk twenty-two inches wide 
A very dressy holiday frock for girls of ten or twelve 
years is of Russian velours with old-rose ground gleaming 
t ih darker pile in lengthwise stripes. This is combined 
with old-rose repped silk which is used for a bias full waist, 
stock, and girdle, and for parts of sleeves. Bias Russian 
velours vers the sides and lower part of the front and back, 
fror being turned back in bretelles (of the material 
that become very full above the sleeves; they are 
' che ide at the armholes, where their fulness is held 
n French gathers The stock-collar of bias silk four or five 
nches wide hooks behind under two little frills each three 
fourth fan inch wide The bias girdle ends in two up- 
turned i nm the ck. The sleeves have bias soft puffs 
ut top ca t 1 rosettes of black mignon ribbon. Several 
rosettes are e close part of the sleeves and on the stock. 
The gather skirt, with hem six inches deep, has four 
breadths of Russian velours of single width 
A cuimpe dress for girls of six to ten years to wear in the 
ufternoon is of bright red crépon with black velvet sleeves, 
with a irah vimpe that may be red, black, or white 
Black itache braiding is on the belt and yoke. The belted 
waist of natural length droops a little in blouse fashion and 
is gat) 1 to a braided yoke cut three-quarters low in the 
neck and pointed to the belt in front, but curved away to 
hes in breadth on the shoulders and back, being 
‘ \ piece rhe belt is only an inch and a half 
: rl eves are bias puffs with a two-inch frill be 
low Th kirt of two breadths of very wide double-fold 
crépor mmed with blind stitches, and sewed to the belt 
in two row f gathers. The silk guimpe is in lengthwise 
clusters of three or four tucks with wide herring-bone stitch- 
ing between, and has two little puffs around the neck. This 
model is very pretty when carried out in cashmere or Hen 
rietta cloth of pale tan-color or mastic gray with green vel 
vet sleeves and worn over a pale yellow surah guimpe. The 
braiding is done in green soutache 





Pig. 1.—CLoru Costume witn ASTRAKHAN Fig 
TRIMMING. 


HARPER’S 


An evening dress in Em- 
pire style for girls of fifteen 
or sixteen years is of white 
bourette silk (with rough 
reps) trimmed with magenta 
velvet and white guipure 
lace. This gown is made 
over a lining of white taffe- 
ta silk with fitted waist and 
skirt in continuous princesse 
breadths. Four breadths of 
bourette silk or bengaline 
make the frock. The long 
front breadth is gathered to 
the collar, then spreads out 
on the shoulders, requiring 
part of the side breadths 
to complete the shoulder 
seams; the latter are then 
cut out as armholes and 
carried down to meet the 
shorter back, which is gath 
ered to a very short wide 
round waist only four inches 
long under the arms (see 
back view). Across the 
bust is lace with the scal 
lops turned upward, and an 
Empire girdle of magenta 
velvet with two large loops 
pointing up in the middle. 
At foot of the scant skirt 
are two similar loops of vel 
vet and a band of lace put 
on flatly. A collar of vel 
vet folds has a rosette in the 
back from which droops a 
lace jabot. The sleeves are 
bias puffs with a frill of lace 
below. Crépons and cash 
meres—white, yellow, pink, 
lilac, pale blue, or green— 
with velvet sleeves are made 
by this design. 


An Empire gown for little girl bridemaids seven or eight 
years old is made of white silk brocaded with pink blossoms, 
and bas sometimes green velvet sleeves matching the leaves of 
the flowers in tint. This frock is also suitable for dancing 











CAPE. 








FreatHer Bonner. Fig. 2.—Fe.t Har. 


parties and other gay occasions. The half-low neck is filled 
out higher with white silk guipure drawn up by two baby- 
ribbons of green velvet; below this the silk is shirred in 
three rows, forming a standing frill next the lace, and is 
drawn down thence to be nearly covered by 
a wide girdle of silk draped from the arm- 
holes and sides to lap on the left side under 
a large bow and sash of green velvet; this 
girdle extends up in a point in the back to 
meet under a green velvet rosette from which 
falls a Watteau fold in four meeting pleats. 
The bias short puffed sleeves are shirred on 
a much shorter lining to hold them in shape. 
China crape, India silk, and crépon dresses 
of delicate tints trimmed with velvet of a 
contrasting color are made by this model. 

A long cloak of cloth with velvet sleeves is 
a delightfully warm wrap for girls of eight 
years or less. It falls in four box pleats from 
neck to foot over a concealed round waist 
which buttons close and warm. ‘The pleats 
are in double folds on the inner side in front 
and back. Old-rose cloth, with mirror vel- 
vet changing from rose to green, makes a 
lovely cloak of this design. ‘The collar is of 
rose cloth stitched on the edges. Straps of 
bias velvet go over the shoulders, and end 
in rosettes back and front. The changeable 
surah lining matches the velvet sleeves in 
color. Russian blue cloth, pale réséda green, 
and bright red cloaks are similarly made. 
If any fur is added on the collar and sleeves 
it is of dark brown mink tails, or else Astra- 
khan or Persian lamb. 

A cloth jacket with triple capes, for girls 
of eight to fourteen years, is preferably of 
light tan-color with large white pearl buttons, 
but is also made in green, chestnut brown, 
dark red, and various shades of blue,with but- 
tons of smoked pearl]. It is of three-quarter 
length, with semi-fitting double - breasted 
front, and tight back fitted by middle forms 
and side forms. The lapping capes are un- 
lined, and have raw edges smoothly cut, 
while all other parts of the garment are fin- 
ished by a single row of stitching half an 
inch above the edge. 

For baby boys of three years, to distin- 
guish them from girls, are boyish-looking 
cloaks of fleecy cloth, thick and soft as a 
blanket, the white ground barred with brown 
and blue, the whole garment bound with tan- 
colored kid. The striking feature of this 
cloak is the comfortable cape which hangs 
in stylish fulness in the back, then crosses 
the front without opening, thus protecting 
the chest, and fastening on the shoulder by 
small straps of leather and buckles. Under 
the cape is a snug warm waist with large 
sleeves. The skirt, of two full breadths, is 
gathered to the waist. To complete this for 
the street is a Continental hat of brown 
bengaline, shirred in crown and brim, and 
trimmed with rosettes and quills. 

A cloak of red cloth for a baby girl of three 
years has a large bonnet of bengaline of the 
same shade. The cloak falls long and full in 
French gathers, from a shallow pointed yoke 
of black velvet, over a little round waist Jin- 
ing of silk. Other black velvet is then put 
in around the armholes to suggest a bolero 

acket, and is narrowly edged with Astra- 
han fur. The same fur edges the yoke. 
Red cloth puffs are at the top of close black 
sleeves. The **granny”’ bonnet of red ben- 
galine has a shirred crown with close head- 
piece, enlarged by a frill of doubled silk in 
poke-shape in front, and gathered below the 
crown as a cape. A lace ruche is inside the 
front, and a high rosette isontop. Bengaline 
strings, four inches wide, are to be tied in 


.—CLota Gown WITH Fig. 3.—CLota AnD VELVET Gown wits a large bow. Red shoes and red stockings 


complete the warm outfit for the street, 


























BACK OF YOUNG GIRL’s 
EMPIRE DRESS. 





BABY BOY'S WALKING COAT AND 
CONTINENTAL HAT. 


LITTLE GIRI)S CLOAK AND 
‘*GRANNY” BONNET 





GUIMPE DRESS WITH VELVET 
SLEEVES. 


PLAID FROCK. 


z 





EMPIRE DRESS FOR GIRLS OF FIFTEEN 
JACKET WITH TRIPLE CAPE. OR SIXTEEN YEARS. 


CHILDREN’S FROCKS AND CLOAKS.—Drawn sy Mrs. Jess SHernerp.—(Sze Pace 899.] 
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MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over Gf{ty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It soothes the child, softens the games, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by draggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty five cents a bottle.—{ Ade.) 


FALSE ECONOMY 


Is practised by people who buy inferior articles of 
food because cheaper than standard goods. Infants 
are entitled to the best food obtainable. It is a fact 
that the Gail Borden “Eagle” Brand Condensed | 
Milk is the best infant food. Your grocer and drug- 
gist sell it.—[ 4 de.) 


DORFLINGERS AMERICAN CUT GLASS 








* shown in every requisite for the table, and in bean- 
tiful pieces for weatees and Holiday Gift. Genuine 
es 15 trade-mark label. C. Dorflinger & Sons, 
Ne Ww [Ade 
Conne..’s Bewzomw Coemetio Soar. Highly rec- 
ommended for the complexion and skin.—{ Ade 
ADVERTISEMEN'TS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


pS W. Baker & Cos 
Yas Breakfast 
Cocca 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 







Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 


strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adspted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS, 








Complexion Powder 


Is a deli 
most fastidious ladies do not hesitate to use. 

It is fragrant and refreshing, and is never 
unpleasantly noticeable. The test of time is 
perhaps most assuring, and 
Complexion Powder has steadily 
in popularity for thirty years. Try it. 


For Sale Everywhere. 


ADE ROLLERS) 


LABEL 
amp Ges 
HE eee ine 


SLHART SHORN 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


DITMAN’S SEA SALT. 
For Producing Real Sea Water at Home. 


A luxury for ite exhilarating influence, and a re- 
medial agent in Debility, Languor, Rheumatism, and 
Weakness of the Joints, for Tender Feet and Nasal 
Catarrh. Purified and entirely freed of all organic 
impurities. Po- Cireular. 


A. J. DITMAN 


Broadway, cor. rp Barclay © Street, New Fork. 


Astht ma als seernReer yes 
Gearanpiteed or No 


Cure foc Asthm: 
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of imitations, 
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| Established| Rat 
| 186. 
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cate and refined preparation that the a 


Pozzoni’s | 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream-of-tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.—Latest 


U. S. Government Food Report, both the methed and results 


ONE ENJOYS when Syrup of Figs ts taken ; 
it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head- 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro- 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
ite effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
its many excellent qualities 

popular 








commend it to all, and have made it the most 

remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 5@c. and 

$1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug- 

gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 

promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ac 

cept any substitute. Mannfactared only by the 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP ©OO., 

San Francisco, Louisville, New York. 


KODAK 


“Daylight.” 








LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR. 


An Ideal souseran en 


For sale by all | 
unable to procure 
cents in stamps and senate a ondergui bomp = 


JAS.S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 









SPECTIAL—& is Waltz ( This novel Kodak has a capac. | 
Society Walte) sent PIER to Bets Boupe ‘oli ad ity of 24 exposures and 


can be loaded anywhere at 
any time, No dark room 
necessary. 





of Shandon 
0) sh 
OL 
unquestionably 


Is 
‘* The Perfection of Olive Oil.” 


A Rochester, N. Y. 
The First Analysts in the World pronounce it 4 0 D A K 
Pure Olive Oil. pa AAAS . 


. 
‘ ‘ 
S RAE & CoO. - - - + Laecuorn, Iraty. ‘ Th Art A t 

e mateur : 
| PERFORA T ED ~ BUCKSKIN | $ Indispensable to Artists and Art Students | 
UNDERWEAR 
(Smith Pat.) for Ladies and Gentlemen. FOR . antes fe een 16 
A thorough protection against all magazine, with 32 - pages supplementary Working 

LUNG DISEASES, RHEUMATISM, ETC. Designs and 1 7 artistic color plates of Landscape 

Sole Mfre.: D.C. HALL & CO., & Marine, eta dod A & Pruits, Pigures & Ani- 

86 Leonard Street, New York, § mats, and China Painti Numerous desi 
Manafacturers of Ladies’ Specialties, Selling Agents ENTS. State class of subject 
| ¢ you prefer. Prac- 

| for Canfield peanees, ee | tical lessons in Oil, Water-Color. Pastel, and China 
scmemmagainen ers S Painting, Carving, Embroidery, etc. Specimen 
(with 3 color plates) 25 cts. ll d Cai 








$8.50 to $25.00. 





Eastman Kodak Co., + 

















suitable for the Decoration HOLIDAY PR 











CHICAGO. 


A Branch Establishment at 1702 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, under the 


personal management of Mr. RED- 
FERN, of New York and Paris, has 
been opened. 


LONDON and NEW YORK. 


45 PIECES SHEET 
MUSIC FREE!!! 





indexed 
This book is 
‘Offer below. 





covers, and 
that any song can be Sound ipammatiy. 
given entirely free. Specia 


THE NEW YORK MUSICAL MAGAZINE 
month 





hers, 28 Reade St., N.Y 
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of Color Studies for stamp 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ MONTAGUE MARKS. 23 Union Square, N.Y. 


RY'S TRIQQPHEROUS 
(ke HAIR »® SKIN. 






















shin. Healooute, barna, bruises 
sprains, All draggists or by mail 0cts. 44 Stone St. N.Y. 








aren, on potal get sialon at Bt ped tee A Priceless 
planes, ovgnne lw ak mean refreshing | Boon to these 
ee en t it's true! GRO. P. Clerk whe are un- 
Pianos un. bome. able to walk. 





i 
ptive Ctroulare \ 
FAT PEOPLE You can reduce your weight 10 — e 
+ 40 18 The. &' month at home NEW EATEN CHATS C0, , Mew Haven, OF 
— starving or ry, DR. CLARKE’S “¥ NEW YORK — — 
|™ La °F. B. CLARKE, MD., 0 pe eat Chicago, He T" Ppt ED DESIGN FOR WOMEN. 
re a Offers ee pee db in By ways ad and carpet 
rr we Dr THOMPSON'S EYE WATER designing, and makes a specialty of the ARCHITECTURAL 


Derartment. Catalogue free. For further information 
apply to Miss Exrcewn J. Powp, Sec’y, 200 W.a3d St.,N.Y. 
RUSTLING CORN. 
“When the long, bright day is done, 
And the last rays of the sun 
With a fading light the hilltops fair adorn, 
It is sweet to rest awhile, 
And a moment to beguile, 
In listening to the rustling of the corn.” 


But the summer has gone, the corn all picked, and the stalks stacked for the winter. You can, however, 
obtain the corn, just as fresh, just as sweet as when ~ om in the field, in Korwietr. Not canned corn, but the cream 
and body of the sweet corn without the cob or the 


It is preserved by us, and for sale by all leading queue. See your grocer, or we will send on request a sample 
can for twenty-five cents for expressage. 


S. F. Hasasor, Pres. THE FORESTVILLE CANNING CO., 


F. H. Haseror, V.-Pres. 
Forestville and Gowanda, N. Y. 


Sales Office: 39 & 41 Woodland Ave., Cleveland, O. 
| Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
902 







































Factories : 








MORE GRAY HAIR. 


Be Young Again. 
USE LOFTIE’S 
SALVATORIUM 


for restoring White, Gray, or 
Faded Hair to its natural color. 
Clear as water; free from 
anything that is injurious. Is 
recommended by physicians, 
chemists, clergymen, and citi- 
zens. We have hundreds of 
testimonials. 


ss Syracuse, N. Y., May 20. 
Henry Loftie : 
Dear Sir,— Permit me hereby 
to add my testimonial with nu- 
merous others the efficacy 
and virtues of your Salvatorium 
to restore gray and faded hair 
to-its original color and beauty 
Amey | Pxryy experience by 
it is all you claim for 
it—a restorer par excellence, superior tS all others because en- 


n used for that purpose. 
THE RON BRADFORD, M.D. 
by express on receipt of price, $1.00 
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Send for catal 


bottle. Agents wanted. 
HENRY LOFTIE & SON, 


Syracuse, N. ¥. 
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EI AL, Ly, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 
FINE FURS. 


ESTABLISHED 1856. 


Exceptional Values in 


FURS, 


Sealskin 
Garments, 
Fur Capes, 
Fur Neck 
Scarfs, 
Cloth Jackets, 
Fur 
Trimmings. 





Sealskin Jackets, ........+0-++++ $125; worth os 
Sealskin Reefers...............+ 135; 
Sealskin Box-Coats............- 150; “ HH 
Sealekin mene wee es 15 
Sealskin Sacques............... 1503 “ 225 
Sealskin Sowearkets. naausegecs 200; “* 275 
FUR CAPES. 
in ccid vvhubulies . $10.00; worth $15 
Cape Seal. Jeveoethaewientwa 9.50; 
Alaska Sable................+. 30.00; ' eo 
0 Se ea eae 30.00; .‘* #0 
Marten..... oe . 10,00; . 18 
Persian Lamb. sdpoage. 60607 EE “ 8 
DT davocncceteces jcetaoal 15.00; >: an 
Krimmer ...... seesoubasscete | ee 
Pinas cconebeawssocéecces. EE 45 
Beaver. 22.00; “ 38 
Reefer Capes, fancy Fur facings...... $15 to 835 
FUR MILITARY CAPES, 
Russian Capes, 8 in all Furs..... $99. $3} worth $35 
Seal Military. . ' 115 
Alaska Sable. . gs:00; = 95 
Wool Seal 25.003 45 
SN i to cukesccaesaed 30.00; “ Oo) 
Cape Seal...... 20.00; “ 35) 
FUR NECK SCARFS, 
Astrakhan............ $3.50: worth $6 
Alaska Sable............. 5.00; = s 
Mink. ; doceseces 5.00; - s 
Raccceincasocccsesscccs- ee: ©: ae 
Snes ccesdencecnceseehed 3.253 .- 6 
RGIS «500 cco ccccees céaneees 2.503 ya 6 
Water Mink............ sess 8.503 ” 6 
Hudson Bay Rise iakscn cutee 10.00; = 16 
Stone Marten....... loaia . 7.003 ps 12 
SGP BORD... ccccccccscpeses .. 25.00; = 35 
FFs, 


TO MATCH NECK SCARFS, 
FROM $2. 50 TO $15. WILL BE DOUBLE. 
CLOTH COATS, 
We are showing all the latest Novelties in Top and 
Box Coats, made in all the New Cloths and Styles, 
Plain or Far-Trimmed. 


Tan English Top-Conts........-.....++++ - 08. 73 
OCUHOVERE SAGES. 20000 s ccccccccccccccccceese 

Diagonal Jackets, lined...............+- P 13:00 
Rus-ian Coats “ mpaccndibeéecsennces tn 
Melton Tup-Coats. .........-sccccesccccess 18.50 
Cheviot Jackets, fur-trimmed. 15.00 


FUR TRIMMINGS IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Extensive assortment of Gentlemen's Furs, Over- 
coats, Driving Gloves, Caps, and Mufflers, Coach- 
men’s Capes, Collars. Gloves, Sleigh Robes, Ac. Fine 
collection of Hall and Parlor Rugs. 


ALL GOODS WARRANTED. 


EXTRA LARGE SIZES IN ALL GARMENTS 
FOR STOUT LADIES. 


N.B.—Selections can be made now, and by paying a 
deposit on same we will hold them as long as desired, 
NOW IS THE TIME TO HAVE YOUR 
GARMENTS REPAIRED. 


Orders by mail receive our best and careful attention. 
Goods sent C.O.D. or on approbation when satisfactory 
reference is given. Illustrated Catalogne mailed free. 


vw. HoH. HALLE, 


Manufacturer for the past 36 Years, 


261 and 263 Greenwich St., New York. 


Tremendous Sacrifice 


290 pieces Fancy Camel’s~ Hair and 
Crepons, all-wool, the latest colorings, at 


50c. 


Formerly sold at $1.00 per yard. 











We are also offering a very choice selection 
of Silks, Velvets, and Black Dress Goods, 
at special prices. 


Samples sent on application. 


Le Boutillier Brothers, 


TWENTY-THIRD STREET, 
New York City. 
Rew 7 


By subscription, $1.50 per year; all bright, popular, 


Manthiy. M USIC. 
and copyright Classical and Standard Melodies. 


‘*OUR MONTHLY MUSICAL GEM,” 


The Handsomest Musical Monthly ever issued in 
America. Contains 8 compositions (all copyright) ; 
4 instramental and 4 vocal, with plano accompani- 
ments, 382 pages of music, with engraved titled cover, 
lithographed in colors and embellished with crayon 
likeness of Adelina Patti in vignette. Enclose 15 
cents for a specimen copy. 
Liberal terms to Agents. —— 
BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, 

Publisher, 385 6th Ave., New" York 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 


RIDLEYS 


Grand Street, N. Y. 


MILLINERY 


And Dress Velvets. 


FINE COLORED VELVET, all this season's shades, 
Ninety-five Cents Yard. Excellent Value. 


Finé Black Millinery Velvet, 


One Dollar Vard.................. Bargain. 
Worth a great deal more. 


Finé Colored Croise Velvet, 


One Dollar and Fifty....... Best Shades. 
Cannot be equalled at much higher price. 








Mail Orders promptly filled. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309 to 321 Grand St., N. Y. 
A Baby Boy’s Coat. 














Satisfactory clothes for little — ogha 
to 6 years are usually most difficult 
find ; this is one of the most attrac are 
dep: urtments of our establishmen:, as 
we have just the things needed to clothe 
them properly—Kilt Suits, Fancy 
braided Pant Suits, Overcoats, Neck- 
wear, Hats, Gloves, etc. The little 
Coat pictured here is one of our best 
and latest styles. 

Mail orders have special attention, Samples and 

illustrations of latest styles for Boys and Girls of all 

ages, furnished on application. 


BEST &CO 


Liliputian Bazaar. 








B. Altman & Co,, 


NEW YORK, 


Importation 


Ladies’ 
Costumes, 
Wraps, 


Cloaks, 
Hats, and 


VERY LOW PRICES. 


Houses. 








Registered Trade-Mark. ¢ 


PURE LINEN 
HANDKERCHIEFS. 


The word 





“ comprehensive 


correctly describes our assort- 
Ours ts 
| a business devoted to linen goods 
| exclusively, and we make hand- 


ment of handkerchiefs. 


herchiefs a special feature of 
this special stock. 


that we do not supply. 


sell 1s warranted pure linen. 


THE LINEN STORE, 
64 West 23d Street, New York. 


Catalogue mailed on request. 





GENTS WANTED—The work is easy, 





GEO. STINSON & CO., 


18th St., 19th St., and Sixth Ave,, 


ARE OFFERING THIS SEASON’S 


Bonnets 


They comprise the best se- 
lections from the leading Paris 


” 


We believe that there ts noth- 
ing that could be desired for men, 
women, and children in this line 


Every handkerchief that we 


James McCutcheon & Co., 


leasant, 
and adapted to both young and old of either sex. 
x 1664, Portland, Maine, 





60-62 West 23d St., N. Y, 





known. 


for our 


and Fur-Trimmed 
fact that we have 
and Silk «business 
our beautiful lines 


The new Tan Silk Mate Address, 


lasse, lined with finest Silk 
Rhadames to match, and 
trimmed best light 
Beaver. ™ il 


in premiums to our customers. 





Silk Matellasse Cloaks 


Owing to the great popularity of all kinds of silk fabrics, 
Silk Matellasse cloaks will be worn more this season than ever 
We show the finest line of these goods to be found at 
from $10.00 to $40.00 each. 
styles in Cloth, Plush or Silk Matellasse Cloaks, write at once 


If you want new and original 


Special Catalogue, Free, 


Showing a great variety of strictly desirable garments in Plain 


It is a well-known 
for years done the largest mail-order Cloak 
in America, and we are so enthusiastic over 
for this season that we are offering $750.00 
Write to-day for Catalogue, 


at lowest wholesale prices. 


CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS., 


1 State St., Chicago, Ill. 





PRIESTLEY’S 
Priestiey Cloths the Latest St 


iece is stam 


h 
(B. Priestley & Co, in git J a Se 
y are ne’ rs - 
& Co., Stern Stern Bros.’ 





BLACK 
In addition to a complete ee wo Silk-Warp Henriettas and other staple Dress Goods, you will find in the 
and Novelties of the 
a ye my Fopticn Gripowe 1 oo mn tng on the ete. SATISFA 


DRESS COODS. 


Season, including Matelassé¢, Moiré, and Swivel 


RY WEAR GUARANTEED. 


every five yards, on the under side of the ae with the manufacturers’ name, 
It letters. Without this stamp 


t~ 4,4 not genuine. 
ont oat the United States, and in New York City by James 
pson, H. C. F. Koch & Co., Lord & Taylor, and others. 








SAMPLES FREE. STATE PRICE AND MATERIAL WANTED, 


W*JACK SON 


5s YEARS. 
BROADWAY, por and ‘and 10th STREETS, NEW YORK. 


We ot) Mel or Rapes Basase wiht © aes of H. ¥. 
Punbon f $5 or more cent FREE 100 mil ~~ 
BLACK DRESS Goons. 
42-in. wide in Priestiey’s Black All- wool Fancy 
Weaves, also Wool Henrietta, Bedford Cord, Imperial 
Serge, Cheviots, and Mohair, t he production of equal- 

ly well-known makers, value $1. 

46-in. wide Lupin's Black All-wool Bison Cloth 
Camel's - Hair, Whipcord, Silk - finieh Henrietta, and 
Novelties in fancy weaves, value $1.25 at 79e. 

42-in. wide Gray All-wool Suiting, in plain and fancy 
weaves, rough and smooth effects, the production of 
the best English and French makers, in two special 
lots, value $1.25 and $1.50 at 59c, and 7c, 

SILKS, 

Complete line in Gros-Grain, Pean de Soie, Faille 
Frangaise, Sarahs, Armure Royals, and endless variety 
in Black ‘and Black-and-White fancy weaves from 

59c, to $1.25. 


DRESS GOODS; 
NEW SILK-MIXTURES. 


To supply the scarcity 
caused by the general de- 
mand for Novelties in 
French Dress Goods, we 
have made large importa- 
tions of Fancy Silk-and- 
wool Mixtures, that will be 
shown immediately. 

These rich goods are in 
the new Winter tones of 
color,—dark shades relieved 
by specks and stitches of 
bright-colored silk; to be 
made up plain or with trim- 
mings of changeable velvet. 

Our Tweeds, Cheviots, and 
Durham Serges are in the 
types usually found in Tail- 
oring Establishments only. 
Covert Suitings and Scotch 
Homespuns are especially 
commended. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and I1th St., 
New York. 


Noencl 
Constable KS ci 


Autumn Wraps and Costumes, 


Walking Jackets, English Box Coats, 
Short and Long French Wraps, Fur- 
Trimmed Cloaks, Street, Reception, and 
Evening Costumes. 


FURS. 


ues and Wraps, Astrachan, 

Mink, Persian Lamb, Gray, and Black 
Lynx Muffs, Capes, and Boas. 
FUR TRIMMINGS. 


we KH 19th st. 


___NEW YORK CITY. 


1892, In ‘Every 
Variety. 

















AND 


MACHINE 
WORK, 


also 


Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANCY WORK. 
Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO., 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 





Recommended for Comfort, Support 
and Fine Form. Combines fea- 
tures of Corset and Waist. Much worn 




















































THE COLONEL (to Miss Florence). “ NEVER BE AFRAID OF SNAKES 
WHILE I AM NEAR Wuy, WHen I WAS IN 


AS THE SNAKE-CHARMER, BECAUSE OF MY 


WHEN FACING THE MOST VENOMOUS SERPENTS, AND—” 


OH, FOR THE DAYS GONE BY! 





On were a boy again to roam about 

‘ all the wondrous things indulgent 
nat y is 

To climb the neighbor's apple-trees and rob him 
of his fruit; 

To go on trips nocturnal his strawberry beds 
to loot: 

To play pranks on the miller, and to put school- 
teachers througt 

A lovely course of bitter sprouts, as only boys 
can d 

I'd like to visit grocery stores and make my 
pockets bu 

With raisins hooked and stolen figs my stomach 
to induige; 

Steal cherries from the parsonage, rape pantries 
of th “a, 

And seem, when caught, as innocent as angels 
in ti shy 

I'd like to aneak in candy shops and ° 
m our r two 

Of t and of peppermint, as only boys can do. 

I'd like to take a hage bent pin and put ym 
the chair 

Of any agéd relative who chanced to have gray 
hair 

I'd like to take an old jack-knife and carve ) 
doors and trees, 

And not remember anything whose memory 
failed to please 

I'd like to have the old regard for statements 
pialn and true 

In fact, to treat the solemn truth as only boys 
can d 

Oh, for a try at youth once more! Oh, for the 
lays gone y! 

If Time would only turn about, and let me back- 
ward fly 

For but one year into my youth, when crime 
was only play, 

And all the wicked things I did were bat my 
boyish wa 

Oh, for one chance to treat some men I would 
I never knew 

To deeds that with impunity none bat a boy 
can do! Joun Kenpvaiox Banos 





A PROUD BOY. 
** My brother wears long trousers,” bragged Wal- 
lis 
“ Hoh !” sneered Bobbie. “So does my papa.” 
a 


a) 


“ Has Barlow a rood voice 7 
“No. He says it’s a tenor, but it strikes me as 
more of a fiver.” 
** My papa’s got a fountain-pen,” said Tommy 
“ Does it squirt real water 7” asked Bobbie. 
a <a 
Mantes. “I am so sorry for Harry Perkins.” 
Mavp. “Why? He's happy. Just engaged to 
Henrietta.” 
Maxie. “ Yes; but what is that, when he might 
have had you for the asking 7?” 
_—— 
*‘Mamma,” said little >» Eva, * tell me, please, how 
to st ell rocking-chair 
‘I think I had better not, dear. That is almost 
too big a word for you now,” replied mamma 
* Wel the n, mamma, if that is too big. tell me 
how to spell a little rocking-chair.” 
——— 


“ Why have you named your doggie Jack, after 
Jack Henderson, when you say you don't like Jack 
Henderson 7” asked Whitty’s Uncle Tom 

* Cause I don’t like the doggie either,” replied 
Whitty. 

“T was a week at the sea- shore, and I still have 
the roar of the ocean in my ears. 

* Well, there's plenty of room for it.” 


—_—_————- 


* A tree is like lots of things,” said Abner. “ It's 
like an elephant, because it’s got a trunk; it’s like 
a table, because it has leaves; and it’s like a dog, 
because it has a bark.” 

“ Ah, bat you don’t know why it is like you,” 
said Ab’s uncle. 

**No, I don't,” sald Ab. “ Why 

* Because it has a top,” replied U nele Bob. 

a 

“IT wondah, now, where I got these seven single 
cents, doncher know,” said Goelin, as he drew forth 
some smal! cash from bis pocket. 

** You must have changed your mind,” suggested 
Dolley. 


TO AN UNTIMELY END 


MAUD. 


BUT AT THIS POINT THE GENTLE AFTERNOON ZEPHYR QUIET- os 
InDiA | WAS KNOWN LY TWISTED ONE OF Miss FLORENCE'S HAT RIBBONS AROUND THE Tor.ine. “ He is a person of many and varied gifts.” 
ABSOLUTE FEARLESSNESS COLONEL'S NECK, AND AN ENTERTAINING NARRATION WAS BROUGHT Domrtine. “ Who is? 





MAUD. “I HEARD A SPLENDID COMPL MENT FOR YOU LAST NIGHT.” 
ETHEL. “Anpd I HEARD ONE FOR You.” 
“Mr. DE COURCEY SAID AT THE JONESES' THAT YOU WERE THE MOST ELEGANT Wo- 


MAN HE KNEW.” 
ETH 


PERCY GOOSEHE: AD. * 1 DONT WANT TO MARRY A BLUE-STOCKING—SOME GIRL THAT KNOWS 
MORE THAN L” 
EVELYN SPARKS. “WHY DON’T YOU SA¥ AT ONCE THAT YOU MEAN TO REMAIN A BACHELOR?” 


904 


EL. “MY MOTHER SAYS YOU ARE AN AWFULLY HEALTHY-LOOKING GIRL.” 


NO CHANCE TO 
TRY IT. 
Mes. Cawxker 
“Haven't you got a 
headache to - night, 
Ben 7” 
Mz.Cawxer. “ No, 
my dear. Why?’ 
Maus. Cawker. “Oh, 
I am so sorry that 
ou have not! I 
pught a new head- 
ache cure to-day at a 
bargain, and I want- 
ed you to try it.” 
eee 


Dear old Auntie 
Bowen had received 
a long - looked -for 
a, and was ep- 

a friend 
= called to 
congratulate her. 

“Now don't tell a 
living soul,” she said, 
“but I am going to 
build a condition to 
my house, so I can 
ascertain my friends 
with more hostil- 
ity.” 

—_———_——_ 


Jimmy Murphy and 
Tim Coyle were hav- 
ing a quiet little cele- 
bration at the corner 
saloon in. honor of 
Tim's recent arrival 
in the land of the 


HE UNDERSTOOD THE LANGUAGE. 
I was — eS ah magazine as the J oma 
a bride and 


not notice that 
catered the Ger et a'takall statlod!s but m at my attention 
was attracted to the couple in rather an id way—by 


Two fame wie sateen spin. to cach other 
across the ere making remarks abont them 
= by ticking with their pocket-knives on the metal arm 


- Sweet as a peach, isn’t she 2” ticked off the young 
man whose seat was immediately behind the new 


arrivals. 
a ae replied the other. “ Bridal couple, evi- 
ent 
oy how close he sits to his tootsy-wootsy. 
“I see. They are holding each other's hand, —_ 


» nf 

“No; bat they are exchanging love-glances.” 

* How en earth do ape peer a chump like that 
——— to catch such an angel 

“Give it up. She surely couldn't see anything in 
him _to admire.” 

“Her lips were just made for kisses.” 

: “That's what'they were.” 

‘ 

Ay 


Well 2” 
“ When the train to the next tunnel'I'm goip 
to reach over and if her. s 

“ You wouldn't dare. 

“Yes, I would. shea think it was her husband, 
you know.” 

Their telogres hic ovine ceased here, for the 
bridegroom taken out his pocket-knife and com- 
menced to tick off this message on the arm of his 


seat: 
** When the train gets to the next tunnel the chump 
roposes to reach over and hammer your two heads 
together ti _ teeth drop out, re 
n after that two passe might have 

noon aneaking off to the smoking.cat and they re- 
in the smoker not only while the train weut 
through the tunnel, but until they reached their des- 

tination. Wits Henry Siviren. 

———~.— 

Youne De Menurrr. “‘ Miss Winnie, there is a little 
question I have long been wanting to ask you, bat 
every time the words have risen to my lips there has 
been some interruption. Do you—” 

Miss Wives. “ Do not hesitate, Mr. De Merritt— 
George—” 

Youne De Menarrt. “I wae going to ask you, do 
you think a pug-dog has any brains?” 








































































Toruine. “Santa Claus.” 


ORY YY | ey 


SWAPPING ‘COMPLIMENTS. 





A PUZZLE. 


“Hompn! I Wish MAUD WOULD NOT WRITE THAT RECTANGULAR 
BAND. 1 CAN'T MAKE OUT WHETHER SHE REJECTS OR ACCEPTS ME.” 





Se, 











SEASONABLE RECIPES. 


Potato Yeast.—Three large potatoes boiled 
in 1 quart of water; peel, and mash fine; add 
8 table-spoons of sugar. Mix the mass 
into a pint of water in which the potatoes 
have been boiled. Add a teacup of good 

east. Putin a stone jar, aud in four hours 
it will be ready to use. Keep in a cool 
place, and make fresh yeast from it in four 
days. One teacup of yeast will make one 
pan of finger-rolls and one loaf of bread, or 
two loaves of bread. 

To stew Chieken.—Skin and cut your chick- 
en into small pieces. Lay them in warm wa- 
ter for ten minutes, then dry them with a 
cloth, and put them in a stewpan with some 
milk and water, and let th«m boil until quite 
tender. Take 1 pint ot cream, one-quar- 
ter of a pound of butter, and stir until thick. 
Allow to stand until cool, then add a little 
salt, a gill of white wine, a few mushrooms, 
stir all together. Take the pieces from the 
pan, put away whai they were boiled in, clean 
the pan, and put in the chicken and sauce 
together. Keep the pan shaking about till 
they are quite hot, and dish them up. You 
i add eggs if desired. 

A Good Sauce.—One table-spoonful of cur- 
rant jelly, 3 table-spoons of butter, 1 tabie- 
spoon of wine, 1 teaspoon of vinegar, one- 
half teaspoon of black pepper; one-hal&tea- 
spoon of mixed mustard, one-half teaspoon 
of salt. Let come to a boil, and pour over 
game, meat, etc. 

Tomato Catsup.—Take a peck of ripe sound 
tomatoes, and, slicing them, put them into a 
preserving-kettle, and boil them half an hour 
or more. Then press and strain the pulp 
through a hair sieve. Return the tomato 
thus reduced to the same keitle, adding a 
table-spoonful of salt, and the same quantity 
of mace, which must be powdered, half an 
ounce of cloves also powdered, a teaspoonful 
of black pepper and half a teaspoonful of 
Cayenne pepper, 8 table-spoonfuls of ground 
mustard. Add 1 pint of the best vinegar, 
and a pound and a half of brown sugar. 
A quart of onions chopped very fine, and 2 
oances of celery seed. Boil three hours. Bot- 
tle hot, and seal up closely. 


Cold Tomato Catsup. —Have ready 2 quarts | 
of the strained juice and pulp of tomatoes | 


fully ripe but sound. Chop fine 4 pepper 


pods, 3 green and 1 red, after extracting their | 


seeds. Two teacupfuls of best white sugar, 


half a teacupful of black mustard seed, half | 


a teacupful of white mustard seed, 1 table- 
spoonful of black pepper, 1 teacupful of cel- 
ery chopped fine and the same of silver- 
skinned onions, half a teacupful of salt, add- 
ing a teaspoonful of powdered mace and 
cloves. Three pints of vinegar. Store this 
catsup in glass bottles, leaving room in the 
neck of each for a teaspoonful of olive oil, 
which will effectually keep off mould and 
prevent fermentation. 

Spiced Grapes.—Remove the seeds from 
grapes as you do for preserves. To 5 pounds 
of fruit put 4 pounds of sugar, 1 pint of vin 
egar, 2 table-spoonfuls of aed cinnamon 
and cloves. Simmer slowly for two hours 
on the back of the stove. This is an appe 
tizing sauce pleasing to the palate. Any well- 
flavored grape may be used—Concord, Ca- 
tawba, and even the wild bird grape answers 
well. 

Green Tomato Pickle. — Slice a peck of 
green tomatoes, without peeling, and cover 
them with salt and water. Let them stand 
thus for twenty-four hours. Then drain off 
the salt water, aud having prepared a quart 
of sliced onions, take a table-spoonful each of 
mace, cloves, allspice, and black pepper, with 
a quarter of a pound of mustard and the same 
of celery seed. Put the tomatoes and onions 
into a este with vinegar enough to cover 
them, into which the spices have been stirred, 
and add 2 pounds of sugar. Let the whole 
boil together until the tomatoes are tender 
and look clear. Two table-spoonfuls of horse- 
radish are deemed an improvement by some 
persons, but are not indispensable. 

Hot Slaw.—Chop or slice very fine a firm 
white head of cabbage, and sprinkle lightly 
with pepper and salt. Meanwhile, mix to- 
gether in a saucepan a piece of butter the 
size of an egg, with half a teacupful of 
vinegar only moderately strong. Put these 
over the fire and heat. Mix together 2 raw 
eggs, a small cupful of rich milk—or, better, 
cream—and half a teacupful of sugar. Stir 
these slowly into the heated vinegar, to which 
the cabbage must now be added, until it is 
well scalded. It should be tender, and heat- 
ed through and through. Some persons 
greatly prefer slaw prepared thus to the cold 
process. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Armour’s 
Extract. 


45 lbs. of lean Beef required to 
make one pound of Armour’s 
Extract of Beef. There are many 
ways of using Armour’s Extract. 
Our little Cook Book explains 
several. We mail it free. 


Armour & Company 
Chicago. 











FOR BETTER BREAD. 

Th chemical changes which tale place 

in the making of bread or biscuit are as 
curious as many of them are satisfactory in 
their results. “In itself, flour contains no 
saccharine matter, but by adding water you 
produce grape sugar or glucose. The addi- 
tion of a fermenting agent produces carbon- 
ic acid, and if carried on to great extent al- 
cohol is the result. The presence of the 
carbonic acid makes the dough cellular and 
light. as changes the starch into gum, 
expels the alcohol, and finally _ produces 
what we so well know as “ bre 

To bring about these changes sutisfactori- 
ly. yous leavening must be of the best kind 
and mixed in proper proportions. Common 
yeast, and unscientifically compounded bak- 
ing powders, failing to produce these results, 
leave an unwholesomeness and unpalatable- 
ness as the result. 

The fermentation of bread by yeast was a 
custom commenced in the infancy of chem- 
istry and retained until the present day by 
the powerful bond of habit. But we should 
not stick to a method simply because it was 
our ancestors’, when modern. science has 
devised a better one. We have now in the 
market, in the Royal Baking Powder, the 
latest results of chemical science combining 
exactly those elements necessary to produce 
light bread or paste while those elements 
which would prove injurious to the system 
are carefully eliminated. In this powder 
we are put into possession of the grandest 
discovery of philosophy devoted to the food 
of man, and no one need fear the quality or 
healthfulness of bread, biscuit, or other far- 
inaceous articles of food compounded with 
this yaluable adjunct to the culinary treas- 
ures of the United States. 

If we permit ourselves to be aided by the 
methods of modern science we will — not 
disparaging her good food at all—still find 
ourselves able to ‘‘cook better than mother 
did.” 
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P. Lone & Co., sols. Arch St., Philada., Pa. 
* Every oue should read this little book.” —A thenawm. 
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BAZAR. 


Spare Pearline, 
Spoil the Wash! 


“ Better use too much than too 
litt Too much Pearline 
won't do any’ harm—too little 
may. Use too much, and you 
only waste it, that’s all. But 
use too little, and it’s only 
a bit better than none at all. 
You'll have to work harder, 
and you'll have to rub—and 
then the wear and tear begins. 
Ie’ s this rubbing, and this wear, and this work that Pearl- 
ine, if properly used, takes away. Use it just as directed on 
every package, no more, no less, and you'll get the best re- 
sults. You needn't try to improve upon it. You can’t. 


Send * Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you ‘‘ this is as good as” 
‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, 


it t Bac ‘k and if your grocer sends you a > plese of Pearline, be 


honest—s it back, fies PYLE, New York, 


PKid 


Gloves 










‘Every Pair 
aperfec{ it 


To know what one wants, and to get what one wants, are two different proposi- 
tions. This is as true of gloves as of anything else. You want gloves that won't rip 
or tear, gloves that will wear well. You can always get them if you will see that 
this brand is on the inside of the glove. We are 
spending a great deal of money to let every one 
know that the P. & P. gloves with this brand inside 
are reliable, This is why we advertise. 

lf your dealer does not keep these gloves, inform us of the fact, 
and we will send you the address of our nearest agent, and enclose 
you with same a card entitling you to a Aiseount of 10 per cent, 
on the first pair which you purchase of our celebrated Fontaine glove, 


PINGS & PINNER, 384 and 386 Broadway, New York. 

















It is far more agreeable to 
keep the skin in a healthy 
condition than to be obliged 
to heal and mollify it when 
Witch 
Cream is a delightful lotion 
toilet table, for 





rough and irritated. 


for the lady’s 


the gentleman's shaving ta- W itch 
'ble, and for the baby’s toilet 
basket. More could not be 


said to prove its delicacy 
and efficiency. 


For sale by Druggists, 
Small size by mail, 35¢. 
CH. & F. Price, 


Cream 


50 and 25 cent bottles. 
Sample by mail, 10¢. 
Salem, Mass. 














METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC. boars nen beet 


Dudley Buck, Pres.; Emilio Agente Clifford 
Schmidt, Heory D. Hanehett,M. D and C. 








correct means—Safe, Easy, Perma- 
and @ Specialty. Fo 





B. Hawley are members of the Faculty. For c reulars, . Short Breath a our 
address H. W. Greene, Sec’y, 19 and 21 E, 14th St.,N.Y. Sy ES Sengy. Adéres vith stam 
» . ” 
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SPO 


THE - 


Wood’s The new Wood’s Penetrating Plaster is a distinct step forward ; a 
wonderful improvement on common porous plasters. It is a 
“ double-quick ” ; plaster. Contains a mild solvent which 

opens the pores, Penetrating enabling the pain- 

killer to penetrate (go through) the skin and 

stop the ache immediately. Unrivalled remedy Plaste r. 

for Rheumatism, Lame Back, Sciatica, Lumbago, etc. Try one. 

SOLD BY ALL FIRST-CLASS DRUGGISTS. 


If TOUCHES 


™ SPOT. 








Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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AT THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION—Drawy sy H. D. Nicnops.—[Szz Pace 899.) 


WOVE 








COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION—THE MANUFACTURES AND LIBERAL ARTS 


BUILDING AS IT WILL APPEAR WHEN COMPLETED.—Dxawn BY H. D. Nicnoits.—[Ser Pace 899. } 




















SMALL ATTENTIONS. 
do much towards mak 


| | J») peti s soln 
4 ing life pass pleasantly. The man who 
helps you on or off with your wrap, who 
lowet r raises a window for you, who in- 
ready strength between you and 
finds a seat for you, and treats 
ri you were a queen ora queen's 
n for whom you entertain a 
Tom H. is a perfect Gi 
1esty and goodness,” remarked 
vcquaintance but he stalks 
1 front of you into the dining-room, and 
of it before you; he talks to you 
yn his head, and puffs the smoke 
igar into your face; he calmly takes 
t chair in the room, and leaves you the 
he never knows anything about 
little attentions. He is like a man 
have a twenty -dollar bill in his 
ok, but never by any chance carries 

y small change.’ 
Pr ly, if the truth were known, Tom 
nk " men like him, were not accustomed 
hood either to receive or to pay 
A man learns to be grace 
f nd deferential, au fait in all small things, 
not after he has attained 


terposes lis 


who 


: ma 
egard 
braltar wr ho 


an 


marcies ul 
with fil 
t his « 
the he 

hardes 
pay ng 
wh may 


hat « 


pocKet- bx 


al 


H 
in their DOY 


smaii attentions 


and’ Kindly 


to six feet and evening clothes, but while he 
young and under his mother’s and his 
father itelage 
Old people are apt to resent obtrusive at 
tention, and to regard with pathetic irritabil- 


which accentuates the 
r declining years. None the less, 
tactful recognition of their claim 
of their juniors. A man 
y yield the easy-chair and the win 
the light lingers latest to the 
ther who likes her comfort, and who 
r knitting or her sewing where she 
can readily The strong shoulder 
of youth is meant for the bearing of burdens, 
and unl iderly person be exceptionally 
unreasonable, he or she will not persist in 
loads which ought to be borne by 
able to assume them. 


ity the offered help 
fact of the 
they 


r tl} 
» 
‘} 


1 service 
may ale 
dow vhere 
grauam 


takes h 
e most 


85 an ¢ 


cart 
Laos 


ying 
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GREETINGS ON THE ROAD. 
1 gently bred household is distinguish- 
ed from its opposite by the usual style 
of its greetings on the road. The good. 
mornings and good-nights, the kisses from 
parents to children and from children to 
parents, the sunny manner, the bright, glad, 
free intercourse of the day, the air of sym- 
pathetic interest, are found in the home of 
good-breeding. Politeness is an armor of 
proof which keeps off many a wound and 
wards off many a quarrel. On the road of 
life, often rough, often steep, often hard to 
the feet, if the greetings are those of good- 
comradeship, if the hands be warmly shaken, 
and the eyes look love, the way will not seem 
ong 

rhat English classic the Pilgrim’s Progress 
gives some fine examples of greetings on the 
road. There are Mr. Honest, and Mr. Valiant 
for Truth, and Mr. Greatheart, robust char- 
acters of ‘a sturdy fearless temper, the type 
of man that hews his way with the sword 
and cuts down all opposers. But how genial 
are these brave men; how hearty; with what 
pleasantness of speech and mien they salute 
another! Even Mr. Despondency and 
Miss Much Afraid, poor, thin-blooded crea 
tures whom we pity, are people of fine man- 
ners, and have the charm born of habitual 
courtesy 

Our greetings on the road may be bluff, 
but must not be rude. A certain degree of 
ceremony, of formality, imparts an agreeable 
flavor to every-day intercourse. The true gen- 
tleman, the real gentlewoman, cannot afford 
to be brusque and inattentive to small acts 
of politeness, whether greeting on the road 
an inferior or an equal. A pretty story is 
told of Robert Browning, who on one occa- 
sion was showing his son's pictures to a 
group of friends—the pictures being on ex- 
hibition in a house adjoining the poet's 
plain-looking woman stood hesitating in the 
doorway 
ed to welcome her, drew back, saying 

“If you please, sir, I am the cook. I 
came up to look at the pictures. Mr. Barrett 
said | might 

I am very glad to see you,” said Mr. 
Browning Let me show you around.” 

It is a sign of imperfect training, and of 
some personal lack, when a man is polite on 
occasion only 
is that whic cannot help dispensing cordial 
greetings always on the road. 
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Extract of Beef: 


Added to any Soup, 
Sauce, or Gravy gives 
Strength and Fine Flavor. 


4 Invaluable in Improved and Economic Cookery. 
s Makes cheapest, purest, and best Beef Tea. 
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and when Mr. Browning approach- | 


The strong sweet character | 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 





























A GOOD SUGGESTION. 


Economy, as wise folks say, 

Is wealth pronounced another way, 

So while “hard times” the people cry, 
The Toilet Soaps they should not buy. 
Let all who buy such soaps take care 
To weigh the cake exact and fair, 
And find they pay in figures round 

A dollar, more or less, per pound. 





What course should people then pursue? 





In short, the only thing to do, 

Though rich in bonds, or wor 

The “Ivory Soap” they Sould tee geoeue, 
Which may be bought from coast to coast, 
At sixteen cents per pound at most, 
And does more satisfaction grant 

Than all the Toilet Soaps extant. 


Corvricut r8yo, sv Tue Procter & Gamace Co. 





WHAT'S IN 
A NAME? 


IT DEPENDS! If it is “TIFFANY” ona 
piece of jewelry or plate it is a guarantee of the finest 
quality and superior workmanship. 

If it is “STEINWAY” on a piano it means the 
“Standard of Excelleuce.” If it is 


PAILLARD 








it means the acme of perfection in mechanical con- 
struction, in purity and mellowness of tune, in artistic 
effects, beauty of finish, and durability. 


It Means the Best 


A cordial invitation is extended to all 
lovers of music to visit the establishment. 
Catalogue on application. 


M, J. PAILLARD & CO., 
680 Broadway, New York. 
STE CROIX, SWITZERLAND. 














Complexion Preserved. 


VOL) CREAM 


| the skin to ue on 
duci 


Supetiors to all = preparations 
pave A harmless 
led for S@ cents. Send for 


"G. C. BITTNER — oO. 
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Avoid Damp and Ohilly Rooms, 
“CARBONITE” 


CLEAN, AOT EXPLOSIVE. 
NO SMOKE. 
NO GAS. 
Burns Anywhere 
WITHOUT OHIMNEY, 
BUT BEST Ib OUR 
PORTABLE HEATERS, 
KITCHEN, LAUNDRY 
STOVES, FOOT axp 
CARRIAGE WARMERS, 
SOLD BY THE 


Housefurnishing, Stove and Plumbing Trade, 
SEND FOR LEAFLET. 

AM ERICAN 

67 CORTLANDT STREET, N.Y. 


GALVANIZED 


CEARED AERMOTOR 
Re-designed and 
PUMP, GRIND, ‘CUT “FEED, and SAW wood, 












OVE OR SERINE PA TIES hae 


R. R., Chicago. TE CENTS, in fai sper 
for the slickest an you ever shuffled. For 





1 00 you will receive free by express ten packs. 








A SATISFIED CUSTOMER— 
you know the rest. 
the truth of the saying. 
Steel Wire Mat has no 


HARTMAN MANUFACTURING CO., Beaver Falis, Pa. 
Branches: 
Chicago ; 
testimonials mailed free. 
_ Our Mats have brass tags attached i stamped * « Hartman. ® 
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Our increasing sales prove 
The Hartman Flexible 
peer. 


N? Chambers St., New York; 


51 and 53 S. Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 


508 State St., 
Catalogue and 
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Will Now 
Cut 
Through. 


‘Imitations. 
Manafactured by the YPSILANTI DRESS STAY MFC. CO., Ypsilanti, Mich. 


FOR SALE BY ALL JOBRBERS 
| SPECIAL DEPOT.—moDEL DRESS STEEL CO., 4 Grand St., New York ; 


AND RETAILERS, 
BROWN & METZNER, 535 Market St., San Francisco- 


Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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COAL | 


NO SMELL | 


SAFETY FUEL CO., 


Pears’ 
Soap 


Skin blemishes, like foul 
teeth, are the more offensive 
because they are mostly volun- 
tary. 

The pores are closed. One 
cannot open them in a minute; 
he may in a month. 

Try plenty of soap, give it 
plenty of time, and often; excess 
of good soap will do no harm. 
Use Pears’—no alkali in it; 
nothing but soap. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially druggists’ ; 


| all sorts of people are using it. 








use as ensily as ten. Is is called 


LANE’S MEDIGINE 
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“HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


LATEST ISSUES : 


NO. 
727. An Exquisite Fool. A Novel.” so 
cents. 
| 726. The Quality of Mercy. A Novel. By 
W. D. HOWELLs. 75 cents. 

725. Charming to Her Latest Day. A 
Novel. By ALAN Muir. 50 cents 

724. A Man’s Conscience. A Novel. By 
AVERY MACALPINE. Illustrated. 50 
cents. : 

723. Verbena Camellia Stephanotis, &c. 
By WALTER BESANT. 50 cents. 

722. A Transplanted Rose. By Mrs. Joun 
SHERWOOD. 50 cents. 

721. A Charge for France, &c. By Joun 
HEARD, Jun. Two Illustrations. 50 
cents. 

720. The Blacksmith of Voe. By Patt 
CUSHING. 50 cents. 

719. The Jonah of Lucky Valley, &c. By 
HOWARD SEELY. Illustrated. 50 cents. 

718. A New Saint’s Tragedy. A Novel. 
By THOMAS A, PINKERTON. 50 cents. 

717. Ruling the Planets. A Novel. By Mina 
E. BURTON. 50 cents. 

716. The Baroness. A Novel. By Frances 
M. PEARD. 50 cents. 

715. Mrs. Dines’s Jewels. A Mid-Atlantic 
Romance. By W. CLARK RussELt. I! 
lustrated. 50 cents. 

714. Cut with His own Diamond. A Novel. 
By PAUL CUSHING. 50 cents. 

713. Mr. East’s Experiences in Mr. Bel- 
lamy’s World. By Conrap Wi1- 
BRANDT. Translated by MAry J. Sar- 
FORD. 50 cents, 

712. Evelyn's Career. A Novel. By the Au- 
thor of ‘* Dr. Edith Romney.” 60 cents. 

711. Elsa. A Novel. By E. McQueen Gray. 
50 cents. 

710. ’s Daughter. A Novel. By 
GRANT ALLEN. 50 cents. 

709. Miss Maxwell’s Affections. A Novel. 
By Rican! Pryce. 50 cents. 

Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 

Sal be sot by he putlihers, peatige toapeah wy or 
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ceipt of the price. 





